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The Theological Rejection of 
Natural Theology: 
An Evaluation 
By L. Harotp DEWo tr 


I. DEFINITIONS 


B ews standard philosophical dictionaries by Eisler and Thormeyer 
simply mention the distinction between revelational or churchly 
theology on the one hand and rational or philosophical theology on the 
other. The latter is called natural theology. Lalande defines natural 
theology as that theology “which is based only on experience and reason’’ 
(“qui ne s appuie que sur l’expérience et la raison”). In An Encyclopedia of 
Religion (V. Ferm, ed.), William Glenn Harris seems to define natural 
theology in much narrower terms, as “that knowledge of God obtained by 
observing the visible processes of nature,”’ but he adds ‘“The inward frame 
of man responds to the external conditions and circumstances of life. . . .” 
The article as a whole implies that he means to take account of man’s 
subjective experience, at least his moral experience, in defining natural 
theology. 

In Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, D. S. Adam says 
that the aim of natural theology “‘is to set forth in a methodical, orderly 
way all that may be known concerning God and the world and man, and 
their mutual relations, from that general revelation which is given in 
nature, mind, and history.”’ This approximates most usages. Sometimes, as 
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in Lord Gifford’s provisions for the Gifford Lectures, it is made explicit 
that such natural theology must be developed “‘without reference to or 
reliance upon any supposed special exceptional or so-called miraculous 
revelation.” 

J. V. Langmead Casserley, in his useful book, Graceful Reason, dis- 
tinguishes four different types of natural theology and this classification 
is helpful in providing a more precise analysis of the term. 

First, says Casserley, is a Godward “movement of the mind,” regarded 
as a natural proclivity due to man’s having been “‘made for God.” 

Second, natural theology may be regarded as argument from “‘natural- 
istic premises” to the validity of religious belief or behavior (e.g. he 
mentions the cosmological argument). 

Third is “‘a theology of nature,” that is a theological interpretation of 
nature. Such an interpretation might itself be drawn from the Bible or 
some other source regarded as “‘special” revelation. 

Fourth, one may designate as natural theology “the tracing of an 
analogy between ... natural and evangelical experience’’ (p. 8). 

There is a fifth conception of natural theology not included in Casser- 
ley’s classification, but set forth by William Temple. This is the philo- 
sophical evaluation of doctrines believed to be revealed. Obviously such a 
natural theology is closely related to the second type, above. However, 
this fifth type includes an explicit disclaimer of its own qualifications to 
construct a system of theological truth. In contrast to revealed theology 
and to the claims of some natural theology, this natural theology is, in its 
chief function, not constitutive but regulative, not constructive but 
critical. 

Of the types defined above the third is universally accepted by 
Christian theologians as a proper undertaking. The fourth type, as such, 
may be purely illustrative and pedagogic, thus raising no basic theological 
issues. If more than illustrative it passes over into the second or fifth type, 
sometimes with intimations of confidence in the first. 

The argument of this paper, then, must turn on types one, two and 
five. All these have in common the idea that valid support for some truth 
about God or about man’s rightful destiny can be found in considerations 
logically independent of the biblical revelation and of a prior commitment 
to Christian faith. Precisely this idea is rejected by some recent and 
contemporary theologians, who thus dismiss the possibility of natural 
theology in any of the senses with which we are here concerned. 


1See Temple, Nature, Man and God, especially pp. 17-19, 518-520. 
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II]. Some Recent THEotocians Wuo Have Reyectep NaTuRAL 
THEOLocy as Here DeFInep 


1. Sgren Kierkegaard believed that the “infinite distance” between 
time and eternity made quite impossible any crossing from man to God by 
the thought of man. Man can conjure up all kinds of human substitutes for 
God, but all these are mere idols. The metaphysical task is for man simply 
impossible, as Socrates well knew. The only knowledge of God which is 
either possible for man or necessary to his salvation is the acceptance by 
faith of the supreme Paradox, the eternal God become man in time and 
crucified by men. This acceptance is not an act of the intellect, but is 
rather a passionate decision of the will. 

2. Karl Barth professes to be “an avowed opponent of all natural 
theology” because he is a Reformed theologian. “Both the Reformation 
and the teaching of the Reformation churches,” he says, “stand in an 
antithesis to ‘Natural Theology.”’* To Barth’s position our principal 
attention will be directed in the third section of this paper. 

3. Emil Brunner rejects natural theology as here defined. Formerly 
he used the term with approval, but it led to misinterpretation of his 
position, at least by Barth. Hence he proposed, in his reply to Barth’s 
Nein!, to call the teaching which he accepted “‘the Christian doctrine of 
general revelation or of revelation in nature.’”* Brunner wished to disavow 
any notion that the knowledge of God was “‘natural”’ to man (type one in 
Casserley’s classification) or that the “revelation in nature’ could be 
properly understood by a mind not cleansed and renewed by God’s grace 
through faith in Christ. 

Karl Barth’s rejection of natural theology has been more radical and 
more sustained than Brunner’s. It is supported both by considerations 
shared with Brunner and by other objections. In theological circles Barth’s 
putting of the issues is probably more influential at present than is Kierke- 
gaard’s thought on this specific subject. Hence it is to Barth that we here 
direct major attention. 

It is to be noted that questions regarding the adequacy of natural 
theology are not under consideration. It is presupposed that natural 
theology is no substitute for the revelation which we have in Christ. The 


2 The Knowledge of God and the Service of God, p. 6. 

3 Ibid., p. 8. 

‘John Baillie, ed., Natural Theology, p. 9. Cf. pp. 10 and 11. Cf. also Brunner’s 
Revelation and Reason, pp. 60-63. 
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main question is whether there are theological reasons for rejecting natural 
theology as necessarily invalid. A secondary question concerns its usefulness. 


II]. Evatuation oF Kart Bartnu’s REJECTION 


Here we are not concerned with following the course of Barth’s more 
recent modifications of his views concerning natural theology. It is pro- 
posed, rather, to evaluate his forthright rejection and arguments against 
natural theology in his Gifford Lectures and elsewhere, leaving aside the 
question whether or not he would himself still approve all these arguments 
precisely as they stand. For the examination of Barth’s subsequent thought 
on natural law, one would need especially to study his distinction between 
“laws” (Gesetze), which he rejects, and “spheres and relations” (Bereiche 
und Vevhaltinisse) in which he says God as Creator has placed man, to 
live ‘dutifully or undutifully” (gehorsam oder ungehorsam).® It would be 
important also to note that what God has commanded us in Christ is 
required of all men, and in places to observe that this doctrine may bring 
Barth near to a doctrine of natural law under another name and with 
dialectical modifications.® 


A. Grounds of the Rejection 


1. Barth’s Vocation as a Reformed Theologian. When, in his Gifford 
Lectures, Barth disclaims any intention of making a direct contribution 
to natural theology, he recalls that he is a Reformed theologian and “‘it 
cannot really be the business of a Reformed theologian to raise so much 
as his little finger to support this undertaking in any positive way.’”? 
However, he concedes that some Reformed theologians have found no 
such incompatibility between their vocation and natural theology® and 
even Calvin and Luther made use of natural theology.® The incompatibility 
is not, then, self-evident, but must be explained. 

2. Sola Scriptura. Barth holds that Luther and Calvin desired “‘to 
see both the church and human salvation founded on the Word of God 
alone, on God’s revelation in Jesus Christ, as it is attested in the Scripture, 
and on faith in that Word.”!° Natural theology would build on something 


§ Kirchliche Dogmatik, III, 4, p. 31. 

* See Kirchliche Dogmatik, II, 2; III, 4. More is promised toward the end of IV. In 
general, of course, Barth has continued to reject natural theology. 

7 The Knowledge of God and the Service of God, p. 6. 

* Ibid., p. 5. 

* Ibid., p. 8. 

1° Tbid., pp. 8-9. 
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other than the Scriptures and God’s revelation in Jesus Christ, hence 
must be regarded as opposed to the basic principle of the Reformation. 

3. Sola Fidei; Sola Gratia. Similarly, Barth observes that natural 
theology assumes that some truth about God and rightful human destiny 
can be known independent of prior commitment to Christian faith and of 
the grace which God gives in and subsequent to such commitment. Natural 
theology therefore contradicts the Reformation principles “‘so/a fidei” and 
“sola gratia.” To attempt anything without faith and humble dependence 
upon God’s grace is to perform an act of presumptuous, sinful pride. 

4. Natural Theology Leads Only to Idols. The God who has made 
himself known to us in Christ, Barth contends, is not the “God” of Aristotle 
or of any other philosopher learning without benefit of the biblical revela- 
tion. Hence to worship the “God” of natural theology is only to worship 
the creature of man’s reason, an idol of man’s own making, an idol pos- 
sessing no reality beyond man’s deluded imagination. The one and only God 
is not conceived in human thought at all. Thus, in his Gifford Lectures 
Barth says concerning the Scottish Confession, ““What is conceived by 
all other ‘believers’ past, present and future, whatever the manner, place 
and date of their belief is certainly not what the Scottish Confession 
means by the object of its profession. The Confession does not conceive 
its object at all, it acknowledges it: ‘We confess and acknowledge.’ ”” 
Similarly, in Dogmatics in Outline, Barth writes, “God is not only un- 
provable and unsearchable, but also inconceivable. No attempt is made 
in the Bible to define God—that is, to grasp God in our concepts.’ To 
worship the “God”’ we conceive, on the other hand, is idolatry and anthro- 
pocentric presumption. 

5. Total Depravity. Natural theology implies a denial of man’s total 
depravity. Since man is known by the Christian to be totally depraved, 
able to contribute absolutely nothing to God’s communication of Himself, 
even by some capacity or preparation to receive it, the whole notion of a 
natural theology is misconceived." 


B. Evaluation of These Grounds 


1. If Reformed theology is true, then that is reason enough for not 
contradicting it, regardless of the calling to be a Reformed theologian. 
But why suppose that all which Calvin and Luther taught is true? Pre- 


11 Doctrine of the Word of God, p. 449. 

12 The Knowledge of God and the Service of God, p. 13. 
3p. 38. 

4 See, e.g., Nein!, passim; Dogmatics in Outline, p. 1. 
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sumably they were men and not God. Some of Barth’s strictures against 
idolatry might be brought against his own appeal to “the theology of the 
Reformation,” as if this were for him final. Moreover, when it suits his 
fancy, Barth does not, in fact, hesitate to depart from Luther and Calvin 
—for example, when he laments the fact that both of them made use of 
natural theology! 

2. When Barth objects that natural theology is contrary to the 
Reformation principle sola Scriptura, it is quite proper to raise the question 
whether that Reformation principle is true. To assume that the authority 
of the original Reformation teachings is such that it must not be challenged 
would be, in fact, to contradict the principle that only the Scriptures have 
such authority. 

Actually, however, neither of Barth’s quasi biblical authorities, 
Luther and Calvin, taught that nothing could be known about God or 
about His will for men otherwise than through the Bible. It is interesting 
that Barth does not directly claim such doctrine to have been taught by 
the Reformers. He says, rather, that “‘the revival of the gospel by Luther 
and Calvin consisted in their desire to see both the church and human 
salvation founded on the Word of God a/one, on God’s revelation in Jesus 
Christ, as it is attested in the Scripture, and on faith in that Word.’ Is 
such a desire inconsistent with belief in the validity of natural theology? 
Certainly many kinds of knowledge and authority are valid on which it is 
not proposed to found the church and on which it is not supposed that 
human salvation is dependent. 

It is obvious that Luther and Calvin were rightly concerned to deflate 
the presumptuous claims of the Roman Catholic church for itself, its 
ever-accumulating traditions, its intricate system of doctrine and laws 
and the authority of its priesthood. It is well-known that the Reformers 
were attacking these overweening Roman claims when they erected their 
principle of sola Scriptura. They were denying that the church had the 
right to demand of its members or its priests acceptance of doctrines 
additional to those taught or implied in the Scriptures. Both Calvin and 
Luther, but especially Luther, had, at times, sharply hostile things to say 
about philosophy. However, these anti-philosophical outbursts had only a 
historically accidental, and not logically essential, connection with the 
principle that the church should be founded solely on the Word of God, 
as attested in the Scriptures. 

The example of both Calvin and Luther, as Barth regrets to observe, 


1’ The Knowledge of God and the Service of God, pp. 8-9. 
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does include the positive use of natural law and, more guardedly, they 
affirmed signs of God in His natural creation. Such use of natural theology 
did not, as Barth supposes, contradict their principle of sola Scriptura, for 
they did not hold that through such use of natural theology they had 
discovered new doctrines additional to the teachings of Scripture and 
necessary to salvation. Rather, they found in natural theology a confirma- 
tion of the biblical teaching that God has provided all men with such a 
knowledge of him and of his will for them that they are without excuse 
for their sin and unbelief and are rightly under his condemnation. (Note, 
for example, Calvin’s citation of Cicero’s natural theology in support of 
this teaching, in the Jmstitutes, I. iii. 1.) Likewise Calvin found natural 
law, and even the laws enacted by magistrates so long as consistent with 
God’s commands, to be binding on the Christian conscience, while he 
insisted that no one had a right “to prescribe any new form for the worship 
of God, and impose a necessity in things that were left free and 
indifferent.’”!® 

It must be said further that if we were to maintain that the Christian 
ought to hold so exclusively to the Scripture as to deny the validity of 
any knowledge of God through any other channels, then we should be 
contradicting ourselves. For the Bible itself occasionally refers to the 
teachings which God has given concerning himself through the world of 
nature (as in Job 37-41; Psa. 19:1-4; Mt. 5:44-45; Rom. 1:20) and con- 
cerning his righteous law in the natural endowment of the human heart 
(as in Rom. 2:1-2, 12-16). 

3. The argument that it is proud and sinful to believe that any 
knowledge of God is possible prior to, or independent of, faith in Christ 
and with the aid of the grace imparted only to those who have such faith, 
will require less discussion. 

Certainly this objection is not supported by Calvin’s teaching. Calvin 
writes, “We lay it down as a position not to be controverted, that the 
human mind, even by natural instinct, possesses some sense of a Deity.’””!” 
Even men’s sin does not eradicate this knowledge of God, Calvin contends, 
though it does make it inoperative in the control of their passions. Thus 
he writes, 

Yet this is a further proof of what I now contend for, that an idea of God is 

naturally engraved on the hearts of men, since necessity extorts a confession 


of it, even from reprobates themselves. In the moment of tranquility, they 
facetiously mock the Divine Being, and with loquacious impertinence derogate 


16 Calvin, Institutes, V. x. 5. cf. IV. X. 16 and IV. X. 27. 
17 Institutes I. iii. 1. 
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from His power. But if any despair oppress them, it stimulates them to seek 
him, and dictates concise prayers, which prove that they are not altogether 
ignorant of God, but that what ought to have appeared before had been 
suppressed by obstinacy.!® 


It is not proud and sinful to believe what is clearly the truth-—a truth 
in this instance affirmed by Calvin and the Bible, as well as by a great 
quantity of human experience. Calvin cited an exaggeration of this truth 
when he wrote, “‘Cicero observes, there is no nation so barbarous, no race 
sO savage, as not to be firmly persuaded of the being of a God.’’® But that 
many peoples have possessed some ideas of God and strong beliefs in His 
existence without having so much as heard of Christ or the Bible is a 
truth incontrovertible by anyone open to persuasion by facts. 

Actually, if we examine the natural theology of such men as Cicero, 
Seneca and Plotinus, to say nothing of Clement of Alexandria, Augustine 
and Thomas Aquinas, we find a spirit much less proud and presumptuous 
than is displayed in the unsupported affirmations and denunciations of a 
Karl Barth which his sincere religious motivation does not excuse. The 
critical methods of philosophical study are employed, by the exponents of 
natural theology named, in the determination to escape substituting their 
own ideas for reality. This is an expression of humility, not of pride. It is 
not even pride in any proper special theological sense, for all of the men 
named assumed a complete dependence upon God for all knowledge. 
Augustine and Thomas even acknowledged human depravity and con- 
structed their natural theology with some deference to this human disability. 

We know sola gratia Dei, indeed. Only by God’s gracious gift do we 
exist at all. Our natural life is itself the unmerited gift of God’s grace. The 
gift of the possibility of knowing some truth about God is not confined to 
men acquainted with the Bible or with Jesus Christ. 

4. One of the most serious examples of epistemological confusion in 
recent theology occurs in the argument that the ““God”’ known to natural 
theology is only an idol having no ontological connection with the true 
God who has revealed himself to us in Christ. To support this notion two 
arguments are brought forth. 

First, it is pointed out that the descriptions of Him arrived at through 
natural theology are not identical with our knowledge of the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. This is quite true, just as Barth’s writing about 
God is not identical—nor consistent, in some details—with Augustine’s or 


18 Institutes, I. iv. 4. 
19 Institutes, I. iii. 1. 
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Luther’s, or even as some of Barth’s writing about God is not identical 
nor consistent with other writing by the same author. Does this mean 
that Augustine, Luther and Barth have written about different deities 
altogether, or that Barth has called us to the worship of as many idols as 
would correspond to his differing utterances about God less one? Not at 
all. It means that Augustine, Luther and Barth have held differing con- 
ceptions of God, none of which were identical with his very being, but all 
of which were by intention referring to him, whether accurately or errone- 
ously. Ordinarily such distinctions are well understood. When some people 
speak of the president of the First National Bank in Centerville, others of 
Mr. William A. Smith, and yet others of Daniel Smith’s father, we do not 
insist that they are talking about different persons if we know that in fact 
Mr. William A. Smith is Daniel Smith’s father and also president of the 
bank. Even if their characterizations vary greatly, we do not so insist. No 
more do differing accounts of the supreme Author and Ruler of the world 
imply various referents or one divine referent and a number of idols. 

On the other hand two accounts must have something in common if 
they are to be regarded as having the same objective referent. You and I 
may hear a noise at the door. I say it is only the wind, while you say there 
is a person knocking. A person and the wind are certainly not the same 
object. Yet we are both speaking of the one object, cause-of-noise-at-the- 
door, which we interpret very differently, at least one of us being in radical 
error. When is the referent the same, then, and when is it not? 

Barth may insist that when, as Christian theologian, he speaks of 
God, he is speaking of God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Since 
natural theology does not use that point of departure its referent is not 
the same. Hence, despite the common use of the name, God, natural 
theology and churchly theology are actually speaking of objects which 
are not to be ontologically identified. However, although using different 
points of departure and different ways of knowing, natural theology must 
often be speaking of the same God who is the Father known through Jesus 
Christ, as is evidenced by other signs of identification. Such signs are that 
He is the Author of the world, our own Maker and Judge, or the source of 
all good. When Barth and the natural theologian are agreed that there is 
only one such Being, then it is plain that both are speaking of that one same 
Being. The further fact that the two accounts also differ in certain respects 
does not disprove this identity, for as pointed out earlier our accounts of 
the same human person often differ sharply. In other words, there is much 
error mingled with our knowledge. This is entirely true of our churchly 
theology as well as of natural theology, as the conflicts and inconsistencies 
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of churchly theologians bear witness. It would hardly be either com- 
mendable or safe to say that everyone with any mistaken idea about God 
was an idolater! Who would be first to cast that stone? 

Are there, then, no idols? We may properly call idols those objects of 
supreme human regard which are actually of man’s own making, not of 
his discovery through evidences which he has found. Wealth or fame may 
be such an idol, as will be also a carved object to which a man does obeisance 
—if, indeed, the obeisance is done to the artifact and not to God of whom 
the artifact may be a symbol. When pagan peoples infer from natural 
phenomena or other evidence that there exist such numerous and un- 
worthy deities as Christians believe not to exist, these may better be 
referred to, as they sometimes are in the Bible and in the early Fathers, as 
false gods, rather than as idols. Although figments of human imagination 
and in that sense man’s creatures, their worshippers do not regard them 
as of their own making—as men do regard such idols as wealth. Moreover, 
some beliefs about some deities of the polytheists are of such character as 
to suggest that those who conceive and worship them must have been 
touched by the spirit of the one true God and that these largely imaginary 
deities represent their earnest gropings after a true understanding and 
worship of Him whom we know through Christ. To call all deities conceived 
by non-Christians or discussed in natural theology “‘idols” is to lack the 
degree of discrimination which befits both the man of understanding and 
the humble man of God. Such rough and indiscriminate designation serves 
to express ill-concealed pride and to arouse attitudes of hostility, rather 
than to illuminate and clarify the distinctive character of the Christian 
knowledge of God. 

Consider Brunner’s statement: 

He who believes that every revelation of God must say the same thing is 
preventing himself from understanding the Bible. It is the Triune God, it is 
true, who reveals Himself in His works in the Creation and in the Law; but 
He does not yet reveal Himself there as the Triune God. All church theolo- 
gians, from the earliest days down to the present time, are agreed on this 
point. “For there are two different ways of working of the Son of God; the one, 


which becomes visible in the architecture of the world and in the natural order; 
the other, by means of which ruined nature is renewed and restored.” 


As a second argument, it is declared by Barth that every object of 
human conception is an idol*! while of the true God no conception is 
possible. Thus Barth writes, 


20 Calvin, Works, 47, 7, in Revelation and Reason, p. 62, n. 
21 The Knowledge of God and the Service of God, pp. 13 and 18. 
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God is not only unprovable and unsearchable, but also inconceivable. (Gott 
ist nicht nur unbeweisbar sondern Gott ist auch unbegreiffiich.) No attempt is 
made in the Bible to grasp God in our concepts (Begriffen.) In the Bible God’s 
name is named, not as philosophers do it, as the name of a timeless Being, 
surpassing the world, alien and supreme, but as the name of the living, acting, 
working Subject who makes Himself known.” 


In the latter part of this excerpt, Barth’s argument again dwells on dif- 
ferences of conception, some of which, incidentally, misrepresent many of 
the philosophers. In the earlier part he is claiming that the Bible makes 
no attempt to present definitions or conceptions of God. This is patently 
false, as the examination of Isaiah 40:18-29 will show. He seems also to 
suggest that we ought not to try to define what we mean by “God”’ or to 
represent Him by concepts (Begriffen). Yet within four pages (see p. 42) 
he is defending the propriety of the “concept” (Begriff) “‘person,”’ when 
properly understood, to represent each of God’s “‘three ways of being,” 
and by page 44 he is pitying “‘the poor folk of the Eastern Church’’ who, 
he says, “have never quite understood the ‘Spiritus, gui procedit a Patre 
Filioque.’’’ Of course Barth can no more write about God without em- 
ploying concepts than can any other author, Christian or pagan. 

The proper objective is not to avoid concepts but to seek accurate 
concepts to represent faithfully the referent intended. When we are speaking 
of God we need to acknowledge humbly that the best of our concepts are 
bound to be extremely inadequate. Indeed, our best concepts are seriously 
inadequate to represent any concrete reality. Yet use concepts we must 
whenever we would speak concerning any object, even when the object is 
a personal subject, and even when the object is the Subject who is the 
Author of our being. The alternative to using concepts is an end of speaking 
(and writing) and likewise an end of discursive thought. 

How much wiser was Calvin than Barth in this matter! When he 
writes about that knowledge of God claimed by Cicero for all nations and 
observable at times even in the most corrupt and blasphemous men, 
Calvin emphatically regards their knowledge as inadequate, as contradicted 
by their sinful actions and as requiring special revelation by the merciful 
God to be made effectual in governing their lives. But he grants that it is, 
nevertheless, knowledge of “God,” the same God who judges them and who 
comes to us in Christ.” 

5. Finally, the doctrine that man is totally depraved, in such fashion 
that he offers no capacity, need, nor “‘point of contact’’ which can serve as 


2 Dogmatics in Outline, p. 38. 
%3 See Institutes, I. iii. 1-3. 
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a clue for natural theology, nor even as object to which God addresses his 
revealing Word, is a gratuitous assumption. Even Calvin’s doctrine of 
total depravity, extreme as it is, is a model of moderation and good sense 
by comparison. Barth purports to have drawn his doctrines from Paul’s 
letter to the Romans and from Reformed teaching. But the classical state- 
ment of Reformed doctrine on the specific issue at hand is given by Calvin, 
with explicit reference to Romans 1:20, in the First Book of the Institutes 
(iii. 1) as follows: 


We lay it down as a position not to be controverted, that the human mind, 
even by natural instinct, possesses some sense of a Deity. For that no man 
might shelter himself under the pretext of ignorance, God hath given to all 
some apprehension of his existence, the memory of which he frequently and 
insensibly renews; so that, as men universally know that there is a God, and 
that he is their Maker, they must be condemned by their own testimony, for 
not having worshipped him and consecrated their lives to his service. 


This statement of Calvin does not throw light on that other problem, what 
is the status of religious pagans who do worship God and do consecrate 
their lives to His service. St. Paul does at least suggest an answer as he 
writes in his Letter to the Romans, 


When Gentiles who have not the law do by nature what the law requires, they 
are a law to themselves, even though they do not have the law. They show 
that what the law requires is written on their hearts, while their conscience 
also bears witness and their conflicting thoughts accuse or perhaps excuse 
them on that day when, according to my gospel, God judges the secrets of 
men by Christ Jesus. (2:14-16) 


Yet, while Calvin may hesitate to go all the way with Paul, he nevertheless 
is clear as to man’s capacity (or “natural instinct”) to know that God is 
his Maker. 

There is here no question regarding the powers of man alone. “Man 
alone”’ is a fiction especially absurd in the discussions of theologians who 
believe that man exists by the grace of God and is always in His presence. 
Of course ‘‘man alone” cannot construct a natural theology, since “man 
alone’ can not even exist. On the other hand, man as he is, empowered 
by the grace of God and surrounded by evidences of “‘his eternal power 
and deity’’ (Rom. 1:20), plainly can and does construct natural theologies 
true as far as they go. To say that this is impossible is an unwarranted 
assumption, opposed by the facts of human history, the teaching of the 
Old and New Testaments, and the testimony of that very Reformed 
tradition to which Barth professes commitment. 
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3. Positive Usefulness of Natural Theology to the Christian Theologian 


In defending his right to give the Gifford Lectures, despite his rejection 
of all natural theology, Barth makes the claim that natural theology soon 
becomes “‘arid and listless” when it is not in “conflict” with its “adversary” 
which stands in “clear antithesis” to it, namely “the teaching of the 
Reformation.’ He says this dependence of natural theology on opposition 
by a revealed theology which absolutely rejects it is “notorious” but he 
does not cite a shred of evidence. Actually, the natural theology of the 
Stoics was ably constructed without such opposition and still retains 
sufficient vitality to exert considerable influence on the law and on inter- 
national affairs, as well as on philosophical and theological theory, espe- 
cially through its concept of natural law. The natural theology of Thomas 
Aquinas and of many writers in the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries flourished with the encouragement, rather than opposition of 
most theologians with whom these writers were much concerned. 

That natural theology is radically inadequate soil for the nurture of a 
living, redemptive faith would be cheerfully admitted, or rather em- 
phatically asserted, by most of its Christian participants. But it is quite 
another thing to say that natural theology owes its vitality to opposition 
by theologians who attack it. This latter proposition is not only unsup- 
ported by the evidence but is disproved by the history of natural theology. 

On the other hand Christian theology needs the services of natural 
theology, for several purposes. These can be given only brief statement 
here. 

1. A part of the total task of Christian theology is to determine the 
kind of relations which subsist between Christian doctrines and all else 
that we know. The fulfillment of this purpose requires inevitably that 
questions of natural theology be raised, such as these: What evidences of 
God’s existence and of his nature are to be found in the world? In what 
ways does man’s need of God appear in human nature? A Christian theology 
which does not include the confronting of such questions has not yet taken 
seriously the effort to attain that wholeness of view required by the com- 
mandment to love God with all the mind. Barth, too, takes such questions 
seriously, but he argues that the answer to them would be wholly negative. 
The point is that such questions must be earnestly confronted and if some 
positive lines of evidence are found to lead from man and the world to 
God, it is an obligation of the Christian theologian to explore these con- 


* The Knowledge of God and the Service of God, pp. 6-7, 9. 
% Tbid., p. 7. 
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nections with care. To do so is to study natural theology in the fifth 
(Temple’s) sense, at least, and probably in the first and second also. 

2. Natural theology serves to correct some of the errors produced by 
an exclusively Biblical or by Biblical and traditional theology. For ex- 
ample, Calvin was assisted by the natural theology of Cicero and others 
toward giving due emphasis to the first two chapters of Romans and putting 
in proper perspective St. Paul’s other teachings, stressing our dependence 
on revelation and divine grace. On the other hand Barth’s own theology 
has in other ways obviously gained considerably over Calvin’s by more 
recent developments based on presuppositions of natural theology. For 
example, Barth is not bound by any such doctrine of Biblical inerrancy 
(whether explicit or implicit) as restricted Calvin. This, of course, is due 
to the advances of textual and historical criticism. Barth takes these 
critical studies into account only spasmodically, yet they have given his 
use of the Bible much more flexibility than Calvin knew. But textual and 
historical criticism grew out of altogether secular literary and historical 
scholarship and are based on the assumption that there is continuity 
between the Biblical revelation and the rest of human history. Every time 
we use historical criticism in our study of the Bible, we are learning some- 
thing about God’s Word to man from historical knowledge gained from 
sources independent of the biblical revelation. Biblical theology which 
makes use of historical criticism, then, implies the positive usefulness of 
natural theology, particularly in the fifth (Temple’s) sense. 

To use another example, we may point out that the thought of the 
church has been stimulated, challenged and modified for good, in recent 
times, by secular movements of thought. Reinhold Niebuhr, John C. 
Bennett, Walter G. Muelder, and other students of Christian social ethics 
have often pointed out examples of such contributions from non-Christian 
and even anti-Christian thought. To recognize such contributions is to 
imply acknowledgment of indebtedness to natural theology. For they 
exemplify the gaining of “truth about God or about man’s rightful des- 
tiny” from “‘considerations logically independent of the Biblical revela- 
tion and of a prior commitment to the Christian faith.” 

3. Natural theology provides a bridge for the communication and in- 
tellectual cooperation of Christian theology with the natural and social 
sciences. Where Christian theology is taught as part of a university cur- 
riculum, it can scarcely participate in the common intellectual life of the 


* Cf. last paragraph under “I. Definitions,’ above. The kinds of natural theology 
most relevant here are those specified by definitions two and five. 
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university without accepting the services of natural theology. A depart- 
ment of Christian theology in which natural theology is opposed can issue 
pronouncements and its members can as individuals participate in scientific 
activities. But can it participate in cooperative truth-seeking efforts with 
the sciences? Universities and our whole culture are already suffering badly 
from the disunity of intellectual fragmentation. Christian theology can be 
of important assistance in healing this condition, but only when it ap- 
proaches other disciplines with a willingness to learn from them concerning 
its own subject matter, as well as to teach them important insights con- 
cerning their subject matter. To engage in this kind of cooperative intel- 
lectual task, with psychology, sociology, history, medical science, eco- 
nomics, political science, biology and the physical sciences is to accept the 
services of natural theology. All of the five types of natural theology are 
useful in this task. 

4. In some aspects of human life, if the practical as well as the intel- 
lectual purposes of Christian theology are to be achieved, its participants 
must engage in certain common tasks with persons who stand outside the 
Christian faith. A common platform for such cooperation, e.g. in the United 
Nations and its affiliated agencies, is to be found in that division of natural 
theology (definitions two and five) concerned with natural law. The work 
of such men as Dr. Frederick Nolde suggests what can be done by men 
with Christian faith clarified by theological study and with willingness to 
enter wholeheartedly into discussion of current international issues on the 
basis of humanly discoverable natural law. A Christian theology which 
includes the conviction that all natural theology must be rejected is cut 
off from effective participation in such important Christian ministries of 
conciliation and understanding. 

5. In the communication of Christian faith—and Christian theology— 
to unbelievers, natural theology (all five types) is so valuable as to be well 
nigh indispensable. While studying and otherwise assisting theological 
education in Central and East Africa, in 1955-56, the writer asked many 
articulate first-generation Christians what had motivated their turning 
from paganism to Christian faith. Invariably, an important part of the 
answer implied the truth of natural theology. These young Christians told 
me that the Christian message showed them clearly what they had long 
dimly understood—the kind of life they ought to live, with faith in one 
supreme God. The Christian faith declared unto them the God already 
dimly sensed but yet not well known and enabled them to live a life in 
fulfillment of moral needs long felt but inarticulate and ineffectual. In 
evangelistic approach to Communists here in the United States, I have 
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found a similar necessity to meet the unbeliever on a common ground of 
secular thought and universal and human need. Philosophical criticism of 
Marxism and a positive arguing of natural theology must be used until 
the unbeliever is persuaded that it is reasonable to look for a solution of 
his most perplexing theoretical and practical problems in a theistic faith. 
Until he is so persuaded, all citations of biblical and churchly authority 
only confirm him in his assurance that the Christian faith is an outmoded, 
pre-scientific superstition. Natural theology is no less valuable for the 
evangelistic Christian world mission today than when Justin Martyr 
wrote his apology or when Augustine was led through Platonism to Christ. 

So valuable an ally deserves a better reputation with Christian theo- 
logians than Barth and some others would give it, unless better reasons 
can be adduced against it than have thus far come to light. 





The Place of Natural Theology 
in the Thought of John Calvin 


By Joun Newton Tuomas 


S LONG as men are interested in revelation they will be interested in 
natural theology, if for no other reason than to attack it. A more or 
less intense negative attitude toward it has usually been associated with 
the concept of revelation as encounter, dominant in much Protestant 
thinking for the past forty years. Recently, however, the presumed anti- 
thesis between the idea of God’s making himself known in encounter and 
in other possible ways has been called into question, with the result that 
a more positive attitude toward natural theology may be in the offing. 
This prospect alone should justify another look at natural theology in John 
Calvin. An even greater justification, however, derives from the fact that, 
in the debate of the last four decades, Calvin’s authority has probably 
been appealed to more than that of anyone else, and that by both the 
friends and the foes of natural theology. 
The term ‘natural theology’ is not being used here in distinction from 


general revelation. It refers to any knowledge of God which man may 
possess independently of the special revelation in Christ and its attestation 
in the Scripture, regardless of how he comes by it. We are not raising the 
question whether it may or may not be ‘revealed’ knowledge. 

Since we shall be primarily concerned with the problem of the knowl- 
edge of God and since the category of knowledge is basic in Calvin’s 
theology, we shall begin with a brief glance at what the term meant to him. 


I. Catvin’s Concept OF KNOWLEDGE 


One will search in vain for a formal definition of knowledge in his 
writings. Nor, in view of the complete absence of any scientific epistemology 
and of the ambiguities surrounding the concept, dare one summon the 
temerity to construct Calvin’s definition for him. His preferred term for 
the knowledge of God is otitia but he usually uses cognitio interchangeably 
with it, and translates them both into French as cognoissance. Fallen man 
possesses in natural revelation both the xoftitia and the cognitio of God, 
although in a “mutilated”’ form. 

The knowledge of God and obedience are intimately related in Cal- 
vin’s thought. “‘For obedience is the source, not only of an absolutely per- 
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fect and complete faith, but of all right knowledge of God.’ This is im- 
plied also in his doctrine of the destructive noetic effects of sin. As a result, 
he is forced to distinguish between the noftitia and cognitio of fallen man 
who is not obedient and the “right knowledge” of the recipient of the 
special revelation in the Scripture, as accredited by the Holy Spirit. To 
the “disciple of the Scripture’ is given the true nofitia and cognitio of God 
the Creator, not only in the sacred writings but also, through the “‘spec- 
tacles’”’ of the Bible, in nature. Beyond the fact that the knowledge of 
unredeemed fallen man is “corrupted” “‘perverted”’ or “mutilated,”’ Calvin 
draws no clarifying distinction between it and the “right knowledge”’ 
of the believer. 

At a still higher level is the more existential knowledge of God the 
Redeemer given in faith. The intimate relation between obedience and 
knowledge is clearest in faith, for not only is it true that “obedience is the 
source ... of an absolutely perfect and complete faith,’’? but also that 
“there is no faith without knowledge (motitiam)’”* and, further, that “faith 
consists, not in ignorance, but in knowledge (cognitione.)”.4 Calvin’s formal 
definition of faith, carried through every edition of the Jnstitutes from 1539 
to 1559, describes it as “‘a steady and certain knowledge of the divine 
benevolence toward us, which, being founded upon the truth of the gratu- 
itous promise in Christ, is both revealed to our minds and sealed in our 
hearts by the Holy Spirit.’ 

Faith involves both notitia and cognitio (sometimes replaced by 
scientia). They are not carefully distinguised in their relation to faith any 
more than in connection with their use in natural theology, although oc- 
casionally motitia seems to be thought of as an introductory or preparatory 
knowledge. 

The obedience of faith is the commencement of right understanding, or rather 
because faith itself is truly the eye of the understanding. But immediately after- 
wards knowledge (nofitia) is added, which distinguishes faith from erroneous and 
false opinions. Knowledge (cognitio) is connected with faith, because we are certain 


and fully convinced of the Truth of God, not in the same manner as human sciences 
are apprehended, but when the Spirit seals it in our hearts.® 


Again: “And yet our gracious God indulges us so far, that He prepares 


1 Institutes of the Christian Religion, Bk. 1, Ch. VI, Paragraph 2. Hereafter only numerals 
will be used in referring to the Institutes, thus: I, vi, 2. 

2 Vide Supra, p. 1. 

3 Commentary on Titus; 1:1. 

*T51; 01,2. 

Et i; 7. 

6 Com. John 6:69. 
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us for faith by a knowledge (wotitia) of His works. But the knowledge 
(cognitio) of God and of His secret wisdom comes after faith.’’? The rela- 
tion of the element of belief in faith (involved in or perhaps identical with 
the element of obedience) and that of knowledge is not clarified nor con- 
sistently represented by Calvin. In the first quotation above the order seems 
to be: fides-notitia-cognitio, while in the second it is notitia-fides-cognitio. 
Calvin himself would perhaps be the first to acknowledge the am- 
biguities in his concept of faith-knowledge, for to him it was unique and 
superior to all other forms of knowledge. 
When we call it knowledge, we intend not such a comprehension as men commonly 
have of those things which fall under the notice of their senses. For it is so superior, 
that the human mind must exceed and rise above itself, in order to attain to it. 
Nor does the mind which attains it comprehend what it perceives, but being per- 
suaded of that which it cannot comprehend, it understands more by the certainty 


of this persuasion, than it would comprehend of any human object by the exercise 
of its natural capacity.® 


Again he says that “the things which we understand through faith, are at 
a distance from us, and beyond our sight. Whence we conclude, that the 
knowledge of faith consists more in certainty than in comprehension.”® 

The mysteries of God on all levels of knowledge are accommodated 
both to man’s finiteness and to his sinfulness and we are reminded again 
and again that no man ever knows the divine essence. ‘“‘Cold and frivolous, 
then, are the speculations of those who employ themselves in disquisitions 
on the essence of God, when it would be more interesting to us to become 
acquainted with His character and to know what is agreeable to His 
nature,’’!° 

One of the most important problems in the interpretation of Calvin’s 
thought is that of the relation of the faith-knowledge of God the Redeemer 
to the knowledge of God the Creator, which, as we have seen, is presented 
both in Scripture and outside. This is dealt with by Calvin in his concept 
of the duplex cognitio Domini. 
Therefore, since God is first manifested, both in the structure of the world and in 
the general tenor of Scripture, simply as the Creator, and afterwards reveals Him- 
self in the person of Christ as a Redeemer, hence arises a twofold knowledge of Him; 


of which the former is first to be considered, and the other will follow in its proper 
place." 


7 Com. John 10:38. 
8 III, ii, 14. 
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The tendency of traditional Calvin interpretation, as represented by B. B. 
Warfield and Abraham Kuyper, was to represent Calvin as placing the 
knowledge of the Creator first in experience as he has placed it first in 
treatment in the Institutes. Writers like Peter Barth, Peter Brunner, 
Wilhelm Niesel, T. F. Torrance and T. H. L. Parker, under the influence 
of Barth, have reversed the order. Faith in the Redeemer is the presupposi- 
tion of belief in the Scripture and thus of the light cast by Scripture on 
natural theology. For instance, Peter Brunner writes: “But when we speak 
of the knowledge of God given us through the word, we speak of faith. .. . 
When we speak of faith in the word, we speak of Christ. . .. God is known 
only in Christ.’” Torrance can even go so far as to say “there is no real 
knowledge that is not also saving knowledge.”* E. A. Dowey Jr. acknowl- 
edges that for Calvin ‘‘the knowledge of God the Redeemer is an episte- 
mological presupposition of the knowledge of the Creator,’ but he is 
closest to the truth in his thesis that “the relation of the knowledge of 
God the Creator to the knowledge of God the Redeemer remains a dialectic 
one.””!> We can therefore often not be sure from the context whether Calvin 
is using the word knowledge simply in the sense of moftitia or cognitio or in 
the sense of faith. 


Il. THE KNowLepDGeE or Gop IN THE NATURAL THEOLOGY 


Even Karl Barth acknowledges that Calvin had a natural theology 
“in principle.’ God is represented by Calvin as offering knowledge of 
Himself (1) in a sense of divinity (sensus divinitatis), (2) in the external 
world, including the microcosm and human history and (3) in conscience. 


1. The Sensus Divinitatis. 


“‘We lay it down as a position not to be controverted, that the human 
mind, even by natural instinct, possesses some sense of a Deity.’”"® With 
this sentence Calvin begins his discussion of the knowledge of God in the 
Institutes. ““As the celebrated Cicero observes, there is no nation so bar- 
barous, no race so savage, as not to be firmly persuaded of the being of a 
God.’’!” Of the fact that “some sense of the Divinity is inscribed on every 


12 Allgemeine und Besondere Offenbarung in Calvins Institutio, p. 214. 
13 Calvin’s Doctrine of Man, 178. 

4 The Knowledge of God in Calvin’s Theology, p. 239. 

15 [bid., p. 238. 

16 J, iii, 1. 


17 [bid. lines 11-13. 
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heart ... idolatry itself furnishes ample proof.’”!* Even men’s contempt of 
God involuntarily betrays their sense of His deity, as was the case, for 
instance, with Caligula, who trembled at the divine wrath, so that “he was 
constrained to dread the Divinity he professed to despise.’’!® 

What the sensus divinitatis is, Calvin never defines with exactness. 
It is usually described as an intelligentia numinis,® a gustus divinitatis,™ 
or a semen religionis.” Clearly then Calvin was not thinking of a faculty 
of the soul, nor, in view of the noetic element involved, of a merely sub- 
jective feeling. The sensus is “a material and existential concept describ- 
ing an actual, vital knowing relationship of the human mind with God.” 
As the title of I, III states, it is knowledge (motitia) and it is God-given 
knowledge of Himself. “God hath given to all some apprehension of His 
existence, the memory of which He frequently and insensibly renews; 
so that ... men universally know that there is a God and that He is their 
Maker.” Beyond this Calvin does not enlarge on the noetic content of the 
sensus divinitatis. In terms of content what he desires primarily to stress is 
revealed in his praise of Justyn Martyr for demonstrating in his book, 
On the Monarchy of God, “that the unity of God was a principle universally 
impressed on the hearts of men.” 

To think of this noetic content merely in terms of an idea or percep- 
tion of God is to fail to do justice to the effects of the sensus divinitatis as 
Calvin pictures them. An impression of Deity strong enough to make men 
universally religious, to drive them despite their pride to idolatry, to cause 
“the most audacious contemners of God (to be) the most alarmed’’* and 
fill them with “anguish of conscience’’”’ can hardly be created by anything 
less than the majestic presence of God himself. Accordingly Calvin writes: 
“They try every refuge to hide themselves from the Lord’s presence and 
to efface it from their minds; but their attempts to elude it are all in vain.’’?8 

In seeking the sources of Calvin’s idea of the sensus divinitatis we are 
led, first, to the classical writers. He refers, in a brief chapter, primarily 
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to Cicero, and also to Plato. Francois Wendel’s judgment that “Calvin 
always remained, more or less, the humanist he was in 1532’® applies in 
this connection as elsewhere. In the second place, Calvin obviously writes 
under the influence of Paul’s natural theology in the first two chapters of 
Romans. The only Biblical reference in this chapter on the sensus divinita- 
tis is to Romans 1:20, and this is listed without quotation in a footnote, 
but Calvin’s constant recurrence to Romans 1 and 2 and the use he makes 
of Paul’s thought in them indicates beyond question that they were de- 
termining in his natural theology. In the third place, we should not omit 
Calvin’s personal religious experience, although this is more obvious in 
the deep feeling with which he depicts God’s revelation in nature in Book 
I, Chapter V. 

In view of the fact that Calvin presents us a baffling problem of in- 
terpretation by subsequently negating it in large part, it is important to 
underscore his positive teaching about the sense of divinity: man, despite 
his aberrations, actually possesses a knowledge of the one God. This is not 
a knowledge that once was, or that might be, or that exists only “in prin- 
ciple’’ but a genuine awareness of Deity. Further, it is possessed not by 
Adam in the Garden of Eden, but by fallen, sinful, historic children of 
Adam. Again, it is afirmed in a chapter of the final edition of the Institutes, 


reflecting Calvin’s maturest thought after all he had said about the noetic 
effects of sin in his commentaries and sermons. 


2. The Knowledge of God Derived From the External World 


Calvin entitles the fifth chapter of Book I of his Jmstitutes, “The 
Knowledge of God Conspicuous in the Formation and Continual Govern- 
ment of the World.” Here he derives a knowledge of God by induction 
from the phenomena of the created world and history. While all the knowl- 
edge thus gained can likewise be gained from the Scripture—and indeed 
for fallen man must be so gained—still all Scripture quotations in this 
chapter are adduced solely as illustration or confirmation of the proofs of 
God which can be rationally deduced from nature. 

The knowledge of God to be gained from the external world comes, 
first, from reflection on its formation or, more clearly, “the ordinary course 
of nature” and, second, on God’s government of the world, exhibited pri- 
marily in His works which “happen out of the ordinary course of nature.”’® 

No rational theist could affirm with more clarity and emphasis than 


2° Calvin, Sources et Evolution de sa Pensée Religieuse, p. 17. 
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Calvin that the created universe bespeaks beyond cavil its divine maker. 
“In the splendor of the heavens there is presented to our view a lively 
image of God.’’! 

As the perfection of a happy life consists in the knowledge of God, that no man 
might be precluded from attaining felicity, God hath not only sown in the minds 
of men the seeds of religion, already mentioned, but hath manifested Himself in 
the formation of every part of the world, and daily presents Himself to public 
view; in such a manner, that they cannot open their eyes without being constrained 


to behold Him.*® 


The creation of the world was God’s first appearance “‘in visible apparel,” 
the expanded heavens are His “royal pavilion,” the symmetry of the 
universe “a mirror in which we may contemplate the otherwise invisible 
God,’’* the world “‘a theatre erected for displaying the glory of God,’ 
and the universe at large a “book’’ displaying God’s attributes.*” 

Traces of the teleological argument in somewhat rudimentary form 
can be observed. “Of His wonderful wisdom, both heaven and earth con- 
tain innumerable proofs.’’** The sciences of astronomy, medicine and phys- 
ics enable those versed in them to proceed much further than the average 
man into the secrets of the divine wisdom, “yet ignorance of these sciences 
prevents no man from such a survey of the workmanship of God, as is 
more than sufficient to excite his admiration of the Divine Architect. .. . 
It is evident, that the Lord abundantly manifests His wisdom to every 
individual on earth.”’** For the purposes of this argument Calvin regards 
man as part of the universe. In him, the microcosm, we find “‘an eminent 
specimen of the power, goodness and wisdom of God.’’*° The whole human 
race is “‘a clear mirror of the works of God.’”“! The composition of the human 
body is so ingenious as properly to excite a Galen to examine the connec- 
tion, symmetry and beauty of its parts and to “render its Maker the object 
of deserved admiration.’ Even more than the body do “the rapid motions 
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of the soul, its noble faculties, and excellent talents, exhibit a Divinity not 
easily concealed.’ Apropos the soul as a proof of the wisdom of God, 
Calvin argues at some length for its divine origin and immortality. Neither 
nature nor chance can account for it. It is futile, says Calvin, to argue that 
the soul is so united to the body as to be incapable of subsisting without it, 
as did Aristotle. Actually “‘to state that there is in the soul a certain ma- 
chinery corresponding to every part of the body, is so far from obscuring 
the divine glory, that it is rather an illustration of it.” For although (as 
Aristotle says) the soul indwells the body it clearly manifests its distinct- 
ness from and transcendence of the body. ‘What shall we say, but that the 
vestiges of immortality impressed upon man are absolutely indelible?’ 
Such is the wonder of the human soul that it behoves us to “descend into 
our own selves, and consider by what means God displays in us His life, 
wisdom and power. .. .”® 

In addition to the argument from design, Calvin reasons in the spirit 
of the cosmological proof from the world to God as its sole and sufficient 
cause. 
Now, what illustrious specimens of His power have we to arrest our attention: 
unless it be possible for us not to know what strength is required to sustain with 
His word this immense fabric of heaven and earth; now by His mere nod to shake 
the heaven with roaring peals of thunder, to consume whatever He choose with 
lightnings, and set the atmosphere on fire with the flame; now to disturb it with 
tempests in various forms, and immediately, if He please, to compose all to in- 
stantaneous serenity; to restrain, suspended as it were in air, the sea, which, by its 
elevation, seems to threaten the earth with continual devastation; now raising it in 


a tremendous manner, by the tumultuous violence of the winds, and now appeasing 
the waves to render it calm.*? 


Nor is it only God’s power thus revealed but also His eternity, “‘because He, 
from whom all things derive their origin, must necessarily be eternal and 
self-existent.’’4® Still further, when we inquire why God created all things 
“‘we shall find the sole cause to be His own goodness.“ 

Thus by induction from the universe in its creation and ordinary 
course, Calvin rises to the conception of a God of wisdom, power, and 
goodness. But, as we have seen, God is likewise manifested in a “second 
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species of His works, such as happen out of the ordinary course of nature,’’®° 
that is, in His continual government of the world. Here we find convinc- 
ingly exhibited, first, His justice and mercy. “For he so regulates His 
providence in the government of human society, that, while He exhibits, 
in innumerable ways, His benignity and beneficence to all, He likewise 
declares, by evident and daily indications, His clemency to the pious, and 
His severity to the wicked and ungodly.”®! Nor should the inequities of 
this life shake our faith in God’s just and merciful dealings. 


When we see that pious men are loaded with afflictions by the impious, harassed 
with injuries, oppressed with calumnies, and vexed with contumelious and op- 
probrious treatment; that the wicked, on the contrary, flourish, prosper, obtain 
ease and dignity, and all with impunity,—we should immediately conclude, that 
there is another life, to which is reserved the vengeance due to iniquity, and the 
reward of righteousness.®” 


Besides manifesting God’s justice and mercy, His providential government 
also reveals His power and wisdom. 


His power is illustriously manifested, when the ferocity of the impious, universally 
deemed insuperable, is quelled in an instant, their arrogance subdued, their strong- 
est fortresses demolished, their weapons and armour broken in pieces, their strength 
diminished, their machinations confounded, and they fall by their own exertions; 
when the audacity, which exalted itself above the heavens, is thrown down to the 
centre of the earth; when, on the contrary, the poor are raised out of the dust, and 
the needy out of the dung-hill; the oppressed and afflicted extricated from dis- 
tressing extremities, and the desperate restored to a good hope; when the unarmed 
are victorious over those who are armed, the few over the many, the weak over the 
strong. But His wisdom is eminently displayed in ordering every dispensation at the 
best possible time, confounding the greatest worldly sagacity, taking the wise in 
their own craftiness, and finally disposing all things according to the dictates of the 
highest reason.** 


Calvin’s sources here, as in the case of the sensus divinitatis, include 
the classical writers and Christian antiquity. His complete by-passing of 
the Middle Ages—he was not familiar with the system of Thomas—may 
account in part for the fact that his arguments do not approach in length, 
detail and logical structure those of the scholastics. On the other hand he 
felt that ‘“‘there is no need of any long or laborous argumentation, to ob- 
tain and produce testimonies for illustrating and asserting the Divine 
Majesty.’ This statement indicates as a second source of his thought the 
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depth of his own personal experience, especially of God in nature, which 
no one can escape in reading the moving passages in this chapter. In addi- 
tion there was of course the Biblical influence. It has been pointed out that 
his conclusions from the universe and history are so facile as to suggest 
their origin from his Biblically derived faith rather than from independent 
and unbiased rational arguments. This we cannot fully accept, in view of 
the genuineness of his persona! conviction, but one cannot avoid the feeling 
that his derivation of God’s justice, goodness and mercy from natural argu- 
ments is strongly influenced by his reading into nature and history the 
manifestations of God he felt were real to Adam in his unfallen estate. 
As his negative treatment of natural theology reflects his doctrine of original 
sin, so his positive treatment may to a degree reflect his doctrine of original 
righteousness. 

Not only does Calvin argue that God’s attributes are so plainly deriv- 
able from contemplation of the world as to make it possible for all to know 
Him, but he manifestly presents very powerfully the case that men—fallen 
men—actually do know Him. “The most illiterate and stupid cannot ex- 
culpate themselves by the plea of ignorance,’”® the celestial bodies “afford 
a testimony of the Deity too evident to escape the observation even of the 
most ignorant people in the world,’ “the meanest and most illiterate of 
mankind . . . cannot be ignorant of the excellence of the Divine skill . . . 5” 
for testimonies of the Divine Majesty “are everywhere so evident and 
obvious, as easily to be distinguished by the eyes, and pointed out with 
the fingers,’’®* so that “this way of seeking God . . . is common to aliens and 
to those who belong in His family.’’®* And all that,” exclaims Peter Brunner, 
“in the midst of a fallen creation!’’® It is only by a tour de force that op- 
ponents of natural theology can write this off as, for instance, does Wilhelm 
Niesel: 


The self-disclosure of God in the worlds of nature and history is objectively real. 
As creator He has left in the world traces of His glory and still manifests His 
sovereignty in the processes of nature and in the events of history. But the knowl- 
edge of God which we may acquire from His works and deeds is subjective and 
unreal, ®! 


It is better to acknowledge with Barth, even though grudgingly, that 
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“one cannot ... find in Calvin in those introductory chapters any direct 
and explicit delimitation against the Thomistic method.’’® In the judg- 
ment of Brunner “Calvin goes even farther in the direction of what Barth 
calls ‘Thomism’ or ‘New Protestantism’ ... than I should dare to do.” 


3. The Knowledge of God in Conscience 


Conscience is not introduced in the Jnstitutes along with the sensus 
divinitatis and the revelation in the external world as a form of the knowl- 
edge of God and yet it is clearly so recognized by Calvin. “There are two 
principal parts of the light which still remains in corrupt nature: first, 
the seed of religion is planted in all men; next, the distinction between 
good and evil is engraved on their consciences.’ 

Conscience, says Calvin, “is an internal witness and monitor of the 
duties we owe to God.”® More formally he defines it as follows: 


For as, when men apprehend the knowledge of things in the mind and understand- 
ing, they are thence said scire, ‘to know’, whence is derived the word Scientia, 
‘science’ or ‘knowledge’; so when they have a sense of Divine justice, as an addi- 
tional witness, which permits them not to conceal their sins, or to elude accusation 
at the tribunal of the supreme Judge, this sense is termed conscientia, ‘conscience’. *® 


The norm of duty apprehended in conscience is uniformly identified by 
Calvin with the will of God. “As often then as the secret compunctions of 
conscience invite us to reflect upon our sins, let us remember that God 
Himself is speaking.’’®? Again he can write: ‘For conscience sake, that is, 
before the judgment seat of God.’’ 


That conscience gives us knowledge of the will of God is obvious from 
these quotations, but its noetic content, as Calvin conceived it, cannot 
with any precision be defined. His thinking in this area reveals the lasting 
and significant impress stamped upon it by his early legal studies. Of 
primary interest for our purpose, however, is the fact that he roughly 
equated the Mosaic law with the law of conscience and the ethical teach- 
ings of Jesus with the Mosaic law. “Moreover the internal law, which has 
before been said to be inscribed and as it were engraven on the hearts of 
all men, suggests to us in some measure the same things which are to be 
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learned from the two tables.’ “And certainly Christ prescribed no other 
rule of pious and just life than that which had been laid down by the law 
of Moses.’’”° 

What now is the relationship of the will of God revealed in conscience 
to the concepts ordo naturae, lex naturae and ius naturae? There is no 
question but that Calvin uses the term, nature, to designate man’s fallen 
nature and also in references to the physical universe. But he also fre- 
quently uses it in a sense which identifies it with God’s will in conscience. 
We are told, for instance, that “the /aw of God, which we call the moral 
/aw, is no other than a declaration of natural law, and of that conscience 
which has been engraven by God on the minds of men.”’”! Conscience which 
is “knowledge of the will of God,’” is “implanted by nature.’ The 
chapter in the Jnstitutes devoted to the exposition of the moral law uses 
in its first paragraph the phrases “internal law,” “conscience” and “law 
of nature’ as synonymous. Again in one paragraph, referring to the “knowl- 
edge of the works of righteousness’’’* possessed by man in his present state, 
Calvin adopts Paul’s statement that the Gentiles “have naturally the 
righteousness of the law engraven on their minds;’’™ refers to it as “that 
natural law of which the Apostle speaks;’’”* adds the statement that “the 
end of the law of nature, therefore, is, that man may be rendered inex- 
cusable;’’”? follows it immediately with a definition of the law as “‘a senti- 
ment of the conscience sufficiently discerning between good and evil, to 
deprive men of the pretext of ignorance,”’* and affirms that the sinner 
cannot evade “the knowledge of good and evil imprinted on his mind.” 
There is thus no conflict in Calvin’s mind between “nature” and God as 
the source of conscience, nor between a “law of nature,” and the will of 
God as the noetic content of conscience. 

In the light of the foregoing we can understand Calvin’s use of the 
concept ordo naturae as referring both to God’s will in the physical universe 
and in human relations, and since in the latter sphere His will is resisted 
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by sin, the ordo naturae as indicating what was primitive or what is nor- 
mative as over against ”atura corrupta. For instance, in the Commentary 
on Genesis, 2:18, he says that “the order of nature implies that the woman 
should be the helper of the man,” and that she should “study to keep this 
divinely appointed order.” (Italics mine) Peter Barth’s contention that the 
ordo naturae is to be taken only in the “sense of this term common today” 
as the “concept of natural law as that is disclosed in natural science’’®® 
is justly critized by Gunter Gloede as lacking “that upon which Calvin 
bases everything ... the appeal to the order of creation.’”’*! Gloede, Beyer- 
haus, Bohatec and, more recently, Dowey side with Emil Brunner in the 
view that Calvin intends by the ordo naturae to designate both natural law 
in the physical world and the divine regulations for our earthly life. This 
(in our judgment) correct view is excellently summarized by Josef Bohatec 
in a statement which at the same time shows the relation of /ex naturae 
and ius naturae to ordo naturae: 


It is a clarification of thought when Calvin distinguishes the ius naturae, which is 
identical with the /ex naturae, from the laws which rule and condition actual being 
and occurrences in the universe (fabrica mundi, orbis machina, universitas mundi). 
For these as well as for the unalterable necessities of social and political life Calvin 
employs preferably the description, ordo naturae (ordre commun de nature). In con- 
trast to this order stands confusion. ** 

Thus the divine will known in conscience in terms of natural law 
provides a third form of the natural knowledge of God alongside the 
sensus divinitatis and the revelation in the external world. If this were the 
whole story, Calvin would stand second to none as an advocate of natural 


theology. 
Ill. THe Noetic Errects or Sin 


One moves into a wholly different dimension of Calvin’s theology, 
when one faces the negations with which he destroys or nearly destroys 
the natural theology he has delineated with such conviction. The noetic 
effects of sin are drastic and far-reaching. We shall note these effects first 
iu connection with the sensus divinitatis and the revelation in the external 
world and subsequently in connection with conscience. 


1. The Effects of Sin on the Sensus Divinitatis and the Revelation in 

the External World 

The fourth chapter of the Jmstitutes, which immediately follows that 
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in which the sensus is presented, carries a graphic title: “This knowledge 
extinguished or corrupted, partly by ignorance, partly by wickedness.” 
Calvin begins: 

While experience testifies that the seeds of religion are sown by God in every heart, 
we scarcely find one man in a hundred who cherishes what he has received, and not 
one in whom they grow to maturity, much less bear fruit in due season. Some per- 
haps grow vain in their own superstitions, while others revolt from God with in- 
tentional wickedness; but all degenerate from the true knowledge of Him. The fact 
is, that no genuine piety remains in the world. ** 

The forms of this degeneration are serious and varied: men worship “a 
figment of their own brains;”™ they strive ‘“‘to banish all remembrance of 
God;’’® they “‘rob Him of His justice and providence, shutting Him up as 
an idler in heaven;”® they “‘rob Him of His glory, by detracting from His 
power.”’87 

At length they involve themselves in such a vast accumulation of errors, that those 
sparks which enable them to discover the glory of God are smothered, and at last 
extinguished by the criminal darkness of iniquity. That seed, which it is impossible 
to eradicate, a sense of the existence of a Deity, yet remains; but so corrupted as to 
produce only the worst of fruits.** 

Throughout the commentaries and sermons similar statements can be 
found literally by the hundreds. 

The knowledge of God derived from the external world fares no better 
in the mind of fallen man than that offered him in the sensus divinitatis. 
“But, notwithstanding the clear representations given by God in the mirror 
of His works, both of Himself and of His everlasting dominion, such is our 
stupidity, that, always inattentive to these obvious testimonies, we derive 
no advantage from them.”®® Again “with respect to those things that daily 
happen out of the ordinary course of nature, is it not the general opinion, 
that men are rolled and whirled about by the blind temerity of fortune, 
rather than governed by the providence of God?’® We differ from one 
another in our errors, says Calvin, “but we perfectly agree in a universal 
departure from the one true God, to preposterous trifles.”® This disease 
affects not only the vulgar and ignorant but even the philosophers—“‘Plato 
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himself, the most religious and judicious of them all, loses himself in his 
round globe.”’* Hence the whole world is deluged with ‘‘a flood of errors”’ 
and “every man’s understanding is like a labyrinth to him,” so that 
“scarcely a man could be found who did not frame to himself some idol or 
phantasm instead of God.’’® Calvin is thus led to a melancholy conclusion: 
Vain, therefore, is the light afforded us in the formation of the world to illustrate the 
glory of its Author, which, though its rays be diffused all around us, is insufficient 


to conduct us into the right way. Some sparks, indeed, are kindled, but smothered 
before they have omitted any great degree of light. 4 


These quotations drawn from the Jnstitutes, like those respecting the 
sensus divinitatis, could be vastly supplemented from the commentaries 
and sermons. 

The explanation of the about-face whereby Calvin destroys the 
natural theology he has established with such conviction is to be found 
primarily in his use of the Bible. While in the chapter presenting the sense 
of divinity there is only one Scripture reference, Rom. 1:20, which is 
neither quoted nor discussed, eight of the nine references in the chapter 
depicting the effects of sin on the sensus are Biblical and the argument 
rests mainly on them, although supplemented with materials from ex- 
perience and history. The same is true in Book I, Chapter V, where he 
deals with the knowledge of God derived from the external world. He does 
use Scriptural citations in the earlier portion of this chapter, where he is 
establishing his positive thesis of the knowability of God on the basis of 
experience, but they are used in each case merely as confirmation and could 
be entirely dispensed with as far as the argument is concerned. In the 
later portion of the chapter, however, where he is stressing the tragic 
noetic consequences of sin, the Scriptural quotations are adduced as 
authority for his position. Thus his judgment of natural revelation is based 
to a large degree on his understanding of the special revelation in Scripture. 
The sensus divinitatis and the external world which are adequate to provide 
a knowledge of God, even including His goodness and mercy—not simply 
“in principle” but actually—turn out to be inadequate to reveal their own 
limitations and imperfections. Not only is his negative judgment based on 
Scripture, but, perhaps more significantly, on his essentially Augustinian 
interpretation of the fall and original sin. As a result he sees historic man’s 
actual knowledge, in his negative judgment, not only as fragmentary and 
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confused, but also as the “remnants” of a pristine knowledge which was 
fully adequate to bring man into felicity. He quotes Cicero approvingly 
for deriving knowledge of God from experiences and observations they 
have in common, but in the light of the fall and original sin criticizes him 
for interpreting what is a mere “ruin” as a step toward greater knowledge. 
If there is any truth in the suggestion that Calvin may have read into his 
natural theology his Biblical faith, particularly in terms of Adam’s knowl- 
edge before the fall, the knowledge remaining to fallen man would seem 
in his eyes even more limited and “mutilated” by contrast. 


2. The Tension Between Calvin’s Natural Theology and His Con- 
ception of the Noetic Effects of Sin 


It is not possible without some highly dubious interpretive procedures 
to reconcile Calvin’s positive and negative views in regard to his natural 
theology as thus far presented. The attempt has usually been made, how- 
ever, and by representatives of the most diverse attitudes. Protestant 
orthodoxy, in men like Abraham Kuyper and B. B. Warfield, has made 
“a sort of Jean Alphonse Turretin” out of him, as Barth accused Brunner 
of doing. But any such constructive use of natural theology is impossible 
if we take seriously his depiction of fallen man’s blindness and corruption. 
At the other extreme stand interpreters like Karl and Peter Barth, Peter 
Brunner, Wilhelm Niesel, T. F. Torrance and T. H. L. Parker, representing 
on the whole the “dialectic” theology, who are bent on eliminating the 
dialectic in Calvin’s ambivalent attitude toward natural theology. This is 
accomplished by saying that he taught a natural theology only “in prin- 
ciple’ (Karl Barth) or that he taught a natural revelation objectively real 
but subjectively unreal (Niesel) or by largely neglecting the positive presen- 
tation (Torrance). Thus Calvin is transformed from the likeness of Jean 
Alphonse Turretin into the likeness of Karl Barth. But this is only to make 
the opposite error from that committed by Protestant orthodoxy. For 
his natural theology can neither be explained away nor absorbed into his 
doctrine of original sin. As Warfield points out, the chapters on natural 
theology were in the 1539 edition of the /stitutes and remained there until 
the final edition in 1559 with no change except expansion. All that Calvin 
said about the destructive effects of sin on the knowledge of God in the 
rest of the Jnstitutes, the treatises, the commentaries and the sermons was 
ineffectual in convincing him, as it has some of his interpreters, that his 
natural theology was invalid. Not only in the Jmstitutes but wherever an 
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opportunity is offered in the commentaries it is given positive treatment, 
notably in the Psalms, the missionary discourses in Acts and in the first 
two chapters of Romans. 

What we have in Calvin are two frankly unreconciled views of natural 
theology. But this should neither surprise nor shock us, for such dialectic 
is as much the rule as the exception in his thinking. If he could teach both 
that the fall is unconditionally decreed and that Adam’s will was “flexible 
to either side;”’® if he could write in one chapter that the Scripture “ought 
not to be made the subject of demonstration and arguments from reason’’®” 
and entitle the next, “Rational Proofs to Establish the Belief of the Scrip- 
ture,” he should not be incapable of living with some tension in regard to 
his natural theology. Hermann Bauke has pointed out numerous cases of 
unresolved tensions in Calvin’s thought and argues with impressive evi- 
dence that a “complexio oppositorum is absolutely constitutive as a formal 
determination for Calvin’s theology. He draws together all details in his 
dogmatics, even antitheses.’’®? We have before us in the relation of his 
natural theology to his doctrine of original sin at least one case of anti- 
thesis. 


3. Ignorance, Sin and Knowledge in Fallen Man 


The knowledge of God in fallen man is represented by Calvin as ex- 
tinguished by ignorance or blindness and as corrupted by sin. Let us note 
now the thesis he maintains throughout, namely, that ignorance is the 
consequence of sin. In connection with the sensus divinitatis he says, “I 
would not insinuate that their ignorance excuses them from guilt; because 
their blindness is always connected with pride, vanity and contumacy.’’” 
With reference to men’s failure to see God in the external world, he like- 
wise insists that they have only themselves to thank. “But whatever de- 
ficiency of natural ability prevents us from attaining the pure and clear 
knowledge of God, yet since that deficiency arises from our own fault, we 
are left without any excuse.”!° We can plead no ignorance but what our 
own consciences will refer to our indolence and ingratitude. ‘Wherefore 
we are justly excluded from all excuse for our uncertain and extravagant 
deviations, since all things conspire to show us the right way.”! 
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Significantly there is no mention of the fall and original sin in connec- 
tion with sin’s effects either on the sensus divinitatis or on the knowledge 
of God in the external world. One could read the vivid descriptions of how 
men actually respond to the revelation without gaining a presentiment of 
what Calvin is to say later about “that hereditary corruption which the 
fathers called original sin” and the “dreadful pest of ignorance” involved 
in the fact that “we derive an innate depravity from our very birth.”!” 
These chapters read as if man’s ignorance, blindness or darkness is the 
result of his own actual and personal sins. The picture is not of men being 
born ignorant but of their losing the knowledge of God they once actually 
possessed. Thus Calvin falters in his loyalty to his essentially Augustinian 
concept of original sin and a glimmer of natural theology returns. 

A still more striking illustration of this arises from another feature in 
his portrayal of man’s reaction to natural revelation. Fallen man is not 
only characterized by a culpable ignorance or blindness but is also guilty 
of corrupting, perverting, or misinterpreting the knowledge he actually 
possesses. Indeed this latter is Calvin’s usual way of depicting the pre- 
dicament of sinful man as far as the natural revelation is concerned. He 
is not in utter darkness; he is a wilful sinner against the light. 

From the quotations above in connection with sin’s effect on the 
sensus divinitatis and the revelation of God in the external world we note 
that man’s knowledge is extinguished or corrupted, that he does not cherish 
what he has received, that he revolts from God with intentional wickedness, 
that he danishes all remembrance of God, that he rods God of His justice, 
providence and glory, and that he is guilty of a universal departure from 
God. From the chapters in the Jmstitutes describing the effect of sin on 
man’s sense of divinity, we find that fallen man is represented almost 
exclusively as being in revolt against the truth rather than in ignorance of 
it. Men “leave the proper path of investigation’ they err by arrogating 
to themselves more than was right,’ they show “‘an immoderate desire 
to exceed the limits of human knowledge,’ they “wilfully stupefy them- 
selves,’”! “expressly denying the existence of God,’ they “wilfully shut 
their own eyes,’’!°8 “they desire not only to banish Him (God) thence, 
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but even to annihilate Him in heaven,’ they “‘are governed by a brutish 
forgetfulness of God,’ “they wage war against the Lord,’ and they 
“neglect Him, and depend upon themselves or on other creatures.” In 
relation to God’s manifestation in creation the story is the same—man’s 
condition is prevailingly one of disobedience rather than darkness. They 
are “always inattentive to these obvious testimonies,’ few “direct their 
minds to the remembrance of the Creator,” all are guilty of “corrupting 
by our vanity the purity of divine truth,’ all “agree in a universal de- 
parture from the one true God,”"® “the excellent of mankind”’ reveal a 
“‘madness in the profanation of divine truth (that) has known no bounds,’”"” 
some, like the Epicureans, “reject all idea of God,”"® and of all it is true 
that they “neglect the mirror in which He made Himself known,’’"® that 
they “closed their eyes against the offered light of God’’”° and “‘followed 
not the knowledge of God with such study as they ought.’ (In regard to 
conscience, we shall see that fallen man in Calvin’s view retains a very ex- 
tensive knowledge of the will of God.) 

Thus even when Calvin is painting the noetic effects of sin at their 
worst, he does not think consistently in terms of man’s ignorance. Man is 
rather a perverter of the truth he knows. Admittedly, he has no other choice, 
for he is born with a corruption which determines him to actual sins, but 
this serves only to highlight the fact that this inborn corruption often does 
not carry with it a resultant inborn blindness. T. F. Torrance thus states 
a half truth when he represents Calvin as saying that “‘any natural theology 

. can only be perverted from the very start.’ This is indeed what 
Calvin says much of the time, and ought, consistent with his doctrine of 
original sin, to say all of the time, but as a simple matter of fact he does 
not. Just as original sin corrupts natural theology, so here natural theology 
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returns surreptitiously to “corrupt” original sin, giving us another example 
of the tension of which we have already spoken. 


4. The Effects of Sin on Conscience 


The knowledge of God given in conscience, like the other forms of the 
natural revelation, does not entirely escape the injurious effects of sin. 


Now, when you hear of a universal judgment in man to discriminate between good 
and evil, you must not imagine that it is every where sound and perfect. For if the 
hearts of men be furnished with a capacity of discriminating what is just and un- 
just, only that they may not excuse themselves with the plea of ignorance, it is 
not at all necessary for them to discover the truth in every point; it is quite sufficient 
if they understand so much that they can avail themselves of no subterfuge, but 
being convicted by the testimony of their own conscience, even now begin to 
tremble at the tribunal of God.!”8 


If we compare our knowledge with the divine law given in the Decalogue, 
says Calvin, we shall discover that in many respects it is blind, although 
we possess a little clearer understanding of the second table than of the 
first. In particular the natural man does not condemn the disorders of his 
inward affections, such as haughtiness and concupiscence.! Moreover, 
whereas Plato must be condemned for imputing all sins to ignorance, “our 
reason is overwhelmed with deceptions in so many forms” that “frequently 
we fall into error even when our intention is good.’’!5 

As in the case of the sense of divinity and the knowledge of God in 
creation, the cause of man’s ignorance or perversion of the divine law is 
sin. But a significant difference emerges in that both the darkening of 
conscience and its remaining light are discussed in connection with the 
effects of the fall. Calvin agrees with Augustine that “the natural talents 
in man have been corrupted by sin ’6 and adds: “reason, therefore, by 
which man distinguishes between good and evil, by which he understands 
and judges, being a natural talent, could not be totally destroyed, but 
is partly debilitated, partly vitiated, so that it exhibits nothing but de- 
formity and ruin.””? This ignorance is inborn as a result of original sin. 
Further ignorance ensues as a result of actual sin against the law of God 
as still known by fallen man. 

As the ground for his position regarding the effect of sin on conscience 
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Calvin appeals to Scripture, as he does in connection with the sense of 
divinity and the knowledge of God in creation, but he also draws here 
considerably on experience.!”* 

Sin has a much less devastating effect on the knowledge of God given 
in conscience than on that given in the other two forms of natural revela- 
tion. This is stressed in Book II, Chapter II, of the Jmstitutes, in which 
Calvin discusses the general effects of the fall. His primary concern is to 
show that fallen man has such knowledge of the law that he cannot plead 
ignorance as an excuse for his sins. 

If the Gentiles have naturally the righteousness of the law engraven on their minds, 
we certainly cannot say that they are altogether ignorant how they ought to live. 
And no sentiment is more commonly admitted, than that man is sufficiently in- 


structed in a right rule of life by that natural law of which the Apostle there (Rom. 
3:14 15) speaks.!*9 


This is sufficient to deprive men of the pretext of ignorance,"® and though 
the sinner “endeavours to evade the knowledge of good and evil imprinted 
on his mind, . . . there is no truth in the assertion, that he sins only through 
ignorance.’”*! Knowledge of the law is possessed not only by those in 
Christian lands, but by all men. “Hence it is that not a person can be 
found who does not understand, that all associations of men ought to be 
governed by laws, or who does not conceive in his mind the principles of 
those laws.!” 

Perhaps more impressive than these and similar statements is the use 
Calvin himself actually made of the natural law given in conscience. 
Brunner even goes so far as to say that “everything that Calvin says about 
the ethics of marriage and of the state stems from his natural theology.’ 
He adds that Calvin interprets these examples of the ordo naturae as a 
Christian, that is, as expressions of Christian love, but continues: ‘What 
love in marriage and the state means is to be seen precisely in the particular 
determinations which God has given (in the order of creation) to marriage 
and the state.’ Moreover it can be shown, though it is beyond the scope 
of this paper, that Calvin manages to interpret the second table of the 
Decalogue in such a manner as to subsume much of the content of the 
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natural law under it. His method is to treat each commandment as a 
synechdoche, then to determine its “‘substance”’ and finally, on the principle 
that God commands the contrary of what He prohibits, to turn the nega- 
tive into a positive. The command, Thou shalt not steal, for instance, comes 
to mean that we are “enjoined faithfully to use our endeavors to preserve 
to every man what justly belongs to him.” Such procedure obviously 
gives great scope for the employment of natural law. A similar procedure is 
followed by Calvin in his harmony of the last four books of Moses, where 
its ceremonial, political and judicial “‘supplements” are attached to each 
command, with the result that the entire legal system of ancient Israel 
is interpreted as an expression of God’s will. The significant role in Calvin’s 
theology played by the knowledge of the divine will gained in conscience 
thus bespeaks his high estimate of the extent and trustworthiness of that 
knowledge in fallen man. 

In conscience there thus remains to us an important source of natural 
theology without a counter doctrine of anything like the seriousness of 
that which threatens to negate the revelation in the sensus divinitatis and 
the external world. Strenuous efforts have indeed been made to explain it 
away,’ but the role it plays in Calvin’s thought cannot be successfully 
denied. Reasons for this positive treatment of conscience are not difficult 
to find. His study of pagan law profoundly influenced his attitude. More- 


over, he did not find in the Bible generally the negative teaching he en- 
countered with the other forms of revelation, while on the other hand he 
discovered explicit support of great weight in Romans 2:14-16. Finally, 
both this passage and Romans 1:21 united with his own heart to support 
the conviction that men must know the law, if they are to be held respon- 
sible. 


IV. THe Function or NaturAL THEOLOGY 


Two functions of natural theology can clearly be distinguished in 
Calvin’s thinking. 


1. The Original Function 


It is not unimportant to the problem of his natural theology to note 
its original or intended function. For although this was never fulfilled, the 
concept, as has been suggested, has a definite influence upon his evaluation 
of what is actually known by fallen man—what #s is determined in the 
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light of what might have been. And what might have been was that fellow- 
ship with God which to fallen man can come only on the basis of Christ’s 
redemption. “The right order of things was assuredly this, that man, 
contemplating the wisdom of God in His works, by the light of the under- 
standing furnished him by nature, might arrive at an acquaintance with 
Him.’’*7 Adam was equipped with “reason, understanding, prudence, and 
judgment, not only for the government of his life on earth, but to enable 
him to ascend even to God and eternal felicity.”"¥* The semen religionis 
and God’s manifestation in creation were given to man, “that no man 
might be precluded from attaining felicity.”"® Again, “the knowledge of 
God which is afforded us in the Scriptures, is designed for the same end 
as that which we derive from the creatures.’’“° And apropos the need 
for seeking redemption in Christ, Calvin reminds us that “the genuine 
order of nature” was “that the fabric of the world should be a school in 
which we might learn piety, and thence be conducted to eternal life and 
perfect felicity.” 


2. The Grounding of Man’s Inexcusability 


The chief function actually performed by the knowledge of God 


derived from natural theology is quite distinct from its original one: it 
is to render men inexcusable before God. We have seen above Calvin’s 
insistence on the fact that fallen man knows enough of the divine law to 
deprive him of the plea of ignorance as an excuse for not obeying it. But 
he also goes a step further to emphasize that this stripping man of all 
excuse, this establishing of human responsibility, is the purpose of the 
natural knowledge of God, even though not its original one. “God, in order 
to involve all mankind in the same guilt, sets before them all, without ex- 
ception, an exhibition of His majesty, delineated in the creatures.” The 
end of the law of nature, therefore, is that man may be rendered inex- 
cusable.’”! 

If now we note how the knowledge of the law renders men inexcusable, 
it throws an interesting light on Calvin’s natural theology, for the answer 
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is that men are made inexcusable by being given knowledge of God and 
of His will. This is the gravamen of the whole argument. Hence Calvin 
speaks in the Commentary on Romans 1:21 of “This knowledge of God, 
which availeth only to take away excuse.” It is not only knowledge of 
the law which makes us responsible, but also knowledge of God’s majesty 
and character, such as comes through the sensus divinitatis and the revela- 
tion in the external world. Hence in the quotation above Calvin speaks 
of God’s setting before men ‘‘an exhibition of His majesty,” and we have 
seen that men are inexcusable for not worshipping Him just as they are for 
not obeying the moral law. Some duties, such, for instance, as humility, 
are revealed to man in the knowledge of God which in Calvin’s judgment 
are not given in conscience; hence both the knowledge of God and of His 
will serve to establish responsibility and deprive men of excuse. Calvin’s 
insistence on the importance of this thus emphasizes natural theology. 

But why should one holding an essentially Augustinian doctrine of the 
fall and original sin deem it necessary to posit a knowledge of the law in 
fallen man as a condition of his accountability? Calvin is at pains to em- 
phasize both original sin and original guilt. “Thus it is certain that Adam 
was not only the progenitor, but as it were the root of mankind, and there- 
fore that all the race were necessarily vitiated in his corruption.” We 
are not only vitiated but also inexcusable. “He, who pronounces that we 
were all dead in Adam, does also at the same time plainly declare, that we 
were implicated in the guilt of his sin.’ Again, he writes: “Therefore, as 
Augustine says, “Neither the guilty unbeliever nor the justified believer, 
generates innocent, but guilty children, because the generation of both is 
from corrupted nature.’ ’’“* Since we are all born guilty, we do not need 
knowledge in order to become inexcusable. The fact then that Calvin goes 
to such lengths to emphasize our possession of knowledge as the basis of 
our responsibility reveals once more a conflict between his natural theology 
and his doctrine of original sin. 

If we press the question why Calvin stressed the need of knowledge as a 
condition of inexcusability the answer is, first, that he found clear Biblical 
ground for it in Romans 1:18-23 and (to a lesser degree) in 2:12-16. As a 
thoroughly Biblical theologian these important and relevant passages 
impressed him and called for extended application even though they did 
not comport with his Augustinian interpretation of Romans 5:12-20. 
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Second, Calvin’s natural theology, despite the extent to which he negated 
it, had a strong hold upon him. He was convinced, particularly in respect 
to the law, that men actually possess a very extensive knowledge. His 
legal and humanistic studies and apparently his experience emphasized 
this and, when conjoined with the authority of Paul, gave him no alter- 
native, despite his doctrine of original sin, but to insist that men do possess 
significant knowledge of God and His will and that they must, if they are 
to be responsible. 


V. Toe Retation or NATURAL THEOLOGY TO SPECIAL REVELATION 


Does natural theology fulfill its original function, at least partially, by 
making a contribution to special revelation? Calvin’s conflicting attitudes 
toward natural revelation prepare us to expect some divergencies in his 
thought as we seek an answer to this question. An affirmative reply is 
clearly indicated in his treatment of the missionary discourses in Acts 14 
and 17, where Paul is interpreted with obvious approval as using rational 
arguments to lead to the theistic position. 

Paul and Barnabas at Lystra use “an argument drawn from con- 
traries.”’ “The minds of the men of Lystra were possessed with that error, 
that there be more gods than one. Paul and Barnabas show, on the con- 
trary, that there is but one Creator of the world.’"*” Their procedure is 
dictated by a sound pedagogical principle. 

We know that the order of teaching doth require that we begin with things which 
are better known. Seeing that Paul and Barnabas spake to the Gentiles, they 
should have in vain essayed to bring them unto Christ. Therefore, it was expedient 
for them to begin with some other point, which was not so far separate from com- 


mon sense (perception), that after that was confessed they might afterward pass 
over unto Christ.!4* 


, 


Hence they say “that God was showed by natural evidences” and argue 
on the principle “that in the order of nature there is a certain and evident 
manifestation of God, in that the earth is watered with rain; in that the 
heat of the sun doth comfort it; in that there cometh such abundance of 
fruit out of the same yearly, it is thereby gathered for a surety that there 
is some God who governeth all things.’’!*® 

Establishment of the one Creator of the world, by the use of the argu- 
ments of natural theology, clears the way for the presentation of the 
Gospel. “After that feigned number and multitude of the gods was taken 
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away, there was passage now made unto the second member, that they 
might teach what that God was Who was the Creator of heaven and 
earth.’”5° Calvin adds that if the one God is already believed in, no apolo- 
getical use of natural theology is necessary. ‘““The case standeth otherwise 
at this day between us and the Papists; they confess that there is but one 
God, and they admit the Scripture. Therefore, it remaineth that we prove 
to them out of the Scripture what God is, and after what sort He will be 
worshipped of men.”!*! In the light of this statement, one might assume 
that Calvin would have made extensive eristic use of natural theology, 
had he lived during or subsequent to the Enlightenment. 

The other locus in Acts is, of course, Paul’s speech on Mars Hill. 
Calvin’s outline of the address indicates that Paul made use of natural 
theology here in a manner similar to that at Lystra. 


First, Paul layeth superstition to the charge of the men of Athens, because they 
worship their gods all at a very venture; secondly, he showeth by natural arguments 
who and what God is, and how He is rightly worshipped; thirdly, he inveigheth 
against the blockishness of men, who, though they be created to this end, that 
they may know their Creator and Maker, yet do they wander and err in darkness 
like blind men; fourthly, he showeth that nothing is more absurd than to draw 
any portraiture of God, seeing that the mind of man is His true image; in the fifth 
place, he descendeth at length unto Christ and the resurrection of the dead. For 
it was requisite to handle those four points generally, before he did descend unto 
the faith of the Gospel.!™ 


What made it requisite to deal first with matters of natural theology 
was the same pedagogical situation as at Lystra. 


Furthermore, because he hath to deal with profane men, he draweth proofs from 
nature itself; for in vain should he have cited testimonies of Scripture. I said that 
this was the holy man’s purpose, to bring the men of Athens unto the true God. 
For they were persuaded that there was some divinity; only their preposterous 
religion was to be reformed.'** 


The “natural arguments” or “proofs from nature” are summarized by 
Calvin as follows: ‘‘and it is not to be doubted, but that Paul did first 
show that men are set here as upon a theatre, to behold the works of God; 
and, secondly, that he spake of the providence of God, which doth show 
forth itself in the whole government of the world.” The mocking which 
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greeted Paul’s words Calvin refers to the latter’s mention of the judgment, 
not to his use of natural theology, and adds that ‘“‘Paul’s sermon was not 
altogether without fruit.””* 

Karl Barth’s labored effort to show that Paul here (and also at Lystra) 
was making no use of natural theology stands in instructive contrast to 
Calvin’s interpretation and commendatory attitude.'® But when we re- 
member Calvin’s presentation of how God is actually known through the 
sensus, creation and conscience, his attitude seems quite natural. He could 
easily write as follows: ‘“‘For this, as I have elsewhere observed, though not 
the principal, is yet, in the order of nature, the first lesson of faith, to re- 
member that, whithersoever we turn our eyes, all the things which we be- 
hold are the works of God.’””!57 

Over against this constructive use of natural theology must now be 
set the contrary movement in his thought we have met in his concept of 
the noetically destructive effects of sin. Again and again in his /nstitutes, 
commentaries and sermons he so stresses man’s blindness, stupidity and 
‘blockishness’ that any use of the knowledge derived from natural theology 
as preparatory to special revelation would seem to be out of the question. 
Pursuant to this, and central in his doctrine of religious knowledge, is the 
idea that the God men ought to know through natural theology is never 
actually known by them until it has been illumined by Scripture and the 
Scripture, in turn, witnessed to by the Holy Spirit. 

The need of the Scripture and the inner witness of the Spirit are set 
forth in Chapters six and seven of Book I of the Jnstitutes immediately 
following the five introductory chapters dealing with natural theology. 
“Though the light which presents itself to all eyes, both in heaven and in 
earth, is more than sufficient to deprive the ingratitude of men of every 
excuse ... yet we need another and better assistance, properly to direct us 
to the Creator of the world.”*8 Just as those with dim eyes “‘by the as- 
sistance of spectacles, will begin to read distinctly,—so the Scripture, 
collecting in our minds the otherwise confused notions of deity, dispels 
the darkness, and gives us a clear view of the true God.’”®® This service of 
the Bible is not only helpful but also essential since “‘no man can have the 
least knowledge of true and sound doctrine, without having been a disciple 
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of the Scripture.” Just as essential as the Bible, however, is the witness 
of the Holy Spirit to its authority. 

For as God alone is a sufficient witness of Himself in His own word, so also the 
word will never gain credit in the hearts of men, till it be confirmed by the internal 
testimony of the Spirit. It is necessary therefore, that the same Spirit, who spake 


by the mouths of the prophets, should penetrate into our hearts, to convince us 
that they faithfully delivered the oracles which were divinely intrusted to them.!*! 


In addition to the need of the Scripture and the Spirit Calvin prob- 
ably intends to teach in his doctrine of the duplex cognition Domini, as 
we have seen, that the knowledge of God the Creator in Scripture, and 
through it in nature presupposes the knowledge of God the Redeemer. If 
so, his insistence that the Spirit-witnessed Scripture is necessary for a 
“true knowledge” of God the Creator in nature would mean that no one 
has a bona fide natural notitia or cognitio of God except in connection with 
the existential knowledge of faith. 

If now men cannot see God in nature except through the “spectacles” 
of the Scripture, it would seem to follow that natural theology is no prepa- 
ration for the revelation in Scripture. The movement is from special revela- 
tion to natural theology, not the reverse. We thus have a position contra- 
dictory to that presented in connection with the missionary discourses in 
Acts according to which natural theology may prepare us for theism as a 
basis for the gospel. It is a dialectic relationship corresponding to the dia- 
lectic between Calvin’s natural theology and his doctrine of the noetic 
effects of the fall. 

Even in Calvin’s doctrine of the primacy of Scripture and of the 
testimonium internum spiritus sancti, however, natural theology is not re- 
jected. Rather, it is given no explicit role as a propaedeutic to special reve- 
lation. Once, however, it is seen through the eyes of Scripture, the believer 
finds in it a second source of knowledge of God the Creator. This knowledge, 
it is true, is duplicated in the Scripture, but not set aside. In Exodus 34:6 
“‘we find an enumeration of the same perfections which, as we have re- 
marked, are illustriously displayed both in heaven and on earth—clemency, 
goodness, mercy, justice, judgment, and truth. For power is comprised in 
the work Elohim, God.’ Psalm 145 “‘contains such an accurate summary 
of all his perfections, that nothing seems to be omitted. And yet it con- 
tains nothing but what may be known from a contemplation of the crea- 
tures. Thus, by the teaching of experience, we perceive God to be just 
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what He declares Himself in His word!’’® We have already seen that, 
Calvin’s thinking, the knowledge of God’s will given in conscience is also 
reproduced in Scripture. It might be pointed out that the Bible does add 
to the knowledge of God the Creator the doctrines of the Trinity, creation 
and providence. As for its purpose, 


the knowledge of God, which is afforded us in the Scriptures, is designed for the 
same end as that which we derive from the creatures: it invites us first to the fear 
of God, and then to confidence in Him; that we may learn to honour Him with 
perfect innocence of life, and sincere obedience to His will, and to place all our 
dependence on His goodness.'®4 


Thus the revelation of the Creator in the Bible serves the original purpose 
of the extra-Biblical knowledge and, by illumining the latter, enables it, 
for the disciple of Scripture, to serve its original purpose. 

The way is now cleared for raising the vitally important question 
whether Calvin saw in natural theology any preparation at all for the 
receiving of special revelation. While his tendency on the whole was to 
deny that it could serve to establish the theistic position as a basis for or 
bridge to the gospel, it still can be asked whether he believed the confused 
remnants of divine knowledge in fallen man provided him needed equip- 
ment for the reception of special revelation through the Scripture and the 
witness of the Holy Spirit, that is, an “Ankniipfungspunkt.’’ Would he 
have agreed that “the Word of God could not reach a man who had nothing 
of his consciousness of God left,’ that “without the private revelation of 
God, the public and historical revelation would not gain credence,’ 
that “unless all existence is a medium of revelation, no particular revela- 
tion is possible?’”®7 The answer is that Calvin simply does not concern 
himself with this type of epistemological question. Even if this particular 
question occurred to him, he probably felt it too shrouded in mystery to 
warrant attention. 

It is not possible, moreover, for us to construct a trustworthy answer 
by deduction from his writings. For one thing, the kind of knowledge first 
imparted in special revelation is not entirely certain. Does the recipient 
first get a motitia and cognitio of God through Scripture and the Spirit and 
then a faith-knowledge of God the Redeemer? Or does the duplex cognitio 
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Domini mean that he gains immediately the difficult-to-analyze faith- 
knowledge referred to in the first section of this article? A second and even 
greater difficulty lies in the fact that Calvin makes little or no reference to 
the how of God’s impartation of knowledge to us, probably because of the 
conviction that it takes place in an “incomprehensible fashion.’’** Where 
he does discuss the revelatory moment, he throws no light on our problem. 
Therefore, as we can never come to Christ, unless we are drawn by the Spirit 
of God, so when we are drawn, we are raised both in mind and in heart above the 
reach of our own understanding. For illuminated by Him, the soul receives, as it 
were, new eyes for the contemplation of heavenly mysteries, by the splendour of 
which it was before dazzled. And thus the human intellect, irradiated by the light 


of the Holy arent then begins to relish those things which pertain to the Kingdom 
of God, for which before it had not the smallest taste.!®° 


Here is both a supernatural action of the Spirit and full participation of 
the human mind, but whether knowledge of God already in the mind is a 
necessary condition for the new knowledge of faith remains an unsolved 
problem. 

Calvin’s silence at this point enables both sides to claim him as an 
ally. In their famous debate over the image of God and the Ankniipfungs- 
punkt he was the chief authority for both Barth and Brunner. What neither 
could do was to produce an explicit statement from him on the issue. 


VI ConcLusIon 


The central thesis of this article, we trust, is now obvious: the con- 
flict in Calvin between his natural theology and his essentially Augustinian 
doctrine of the fall and original sin. Are we of the twentieth century, un- 
encumbered by the historic Adam, in any better position to resolve that 
conflict? 
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The Basis of Christian Ethics in 
the New Testament 


By Amos N. WILDER 
I 


W* begin by reviewing a number of inadequate answers to our ques- 
tions. (1) The formal authority of the word of the New Testament 
taken as law. This kind of scriptural legalism is not possible for us. (2) The 
idea of the imitation of Christ as suggested by the formula, “‘in his steps.” 
This is an anachronistic approach to our problem. (3) We also reject the 
approach of those who find some supposed New Testament ethos which 
may be taken as the essential guide to a Christian ethic. Thus there is the 
widely spread view that the Sermon on the Mount is to be understood in 
terms of a matter of attitude or disposition inculcated. (4) We also set 
aside an approach to our subject in terms of some selected single motif 
found in Scripture, whether the idea of love, or that of obedience. (5) We 
also reject the appeal to some selected portion of Scripture: the Sermon on 
the Mount; the social teaching of the great prophets; the Golden Rule; or 
the special principle of detachment found in I Corinthians 7. (6) Another 
approach to be excluded is that which defines the ethic of the New Testa- 
ment under the influence of a contemporary ideal or Zeitgeist; for example, 
the heroic anarchism of Nietzsche or a modern Franciscanism or a Tolstoian 
naiveté. 


II 


In contrast to such special approaches to the ethics of the New Testa- 
ment, we turn to the most promising proposal which has come out of modern 
biblical study and biblical theology, namely that of a kerygmatic ethic. 
With our recognition of the representative character of the kerygma, not 
only in the New Testament but with its analogy in the Old, we have pre- 
sumably the basis of a Christian understanding of the ethical life which 
may be thought of as rising out of the whole canon, and not some part of it. 
Dr. Kraemer, writing in Contributions to a Christian Social Ethic (Papers 
of the Ecumenical Institute IV, 1949) draws up the case that can be made 
for a kerygmatic ethic today. The understanding here is that a Christian 
ethic is based, not, say, in the teaching of Jesus or some part of it, and not 
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in some special aspect of Paul’s approach to the world but in the essential 
revelation identified with the coming of Christ and his death and Resurrec- 
tion. Since this theme underlies the whole New Testament, the ethical im- 
plications of it should appear throughout the whole canon. Kraemer goes 
on to point out that the convulsions of our time have shaken the prestige 
and relevance of the great theological ethical systems of the past, so that 
we are free today to turn to an understanding of Christian ethic directly 
in the Scripture. He notes, for example, that the moral theology of Roman 
Catholic scholasticism is distorted by the influence of Cicero. On the other 
hand, the Calvinist ethic was somewhat shaped by the setting of a small city 
republic. The Lutheran ethic was conditioned by an agrarian and feudal 
setting. Lutheranism, in its doctrine of the two realms, arrived at “a con- 
servative attitude toward the spheres of common life which gradually 
gained a high degree of autonomy.” Kraemer points out that new work in 
biblical theology aids us to define a strictly Christian approach to ethics 
on the basis of the kerygma. He also notes that the working out of a con- 
temporary Christian ethic is a matter for the Church as a whole and there- 
fore for the layman and especially today for those laymen who know well 
the conditions of modern society. 


Ill 


As we turn to an examination of what a kerygmatic approach may 
mean for the understanding of a Christian ethic, we may well give brief 
attention to the recent trends of biblical theology and biblical studies gen- 
erally. The kerygma has been widely interpreted (with reference both to 
theology and ethics) under the influence of the dialectical school, repre- 
sented in various ways by such figures as Bultmann, Dibelius, and Wend- 
land. This approach has carried with it the following corollaries. (a) On this 
view the ethical aspect of the New Testament is seen in terms of the post- 
Resurrection message and in this common message the “ethic” of Jesus in 
the Synoptic Gospels is included. The point here is that since these gospels 
were written in the post-Easter community the teaching of Jesus is repre- 
sented in them in the same light as is the ethic in the other writings of the 
New Testament. Indeed, wherever in the New Testament any strains of 
ethical didache or moral teaching appear, whether in certain Wisdom ele- 
ments in Jesus’ teaching or in Stoic formulae in the Epistles, these are sub- 
ordinated to the dominant Pauline ethic, focused in the principle of justi- 
fication by faith. 
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(b) On this view as far as personal ethics is concerned, the New Testa- 
ment sets aside any norms other than obedience or love—the dying to the 
old man and the opening up of the self to the leading of the Spirit. The 
imitation of Jesus is excluded except in the sense of identifying oneself 
with his “‘self-emptying” or with the total self-abasement of the Son of God. 
The perfectionist demands of Jesus are seen as “‘signs’’ of the transcendent 
New Age rather than as realistic morality. 


(c) So far as social ethic is concerned this view finds the basic norm in 
the spiritual detachment of the Christian and the community from the 
social scheme. In I Corinthians 7: so live as ‘those who deal with the world 
as though they had no dealing with it.”’ 


In criticism of this dialectical approach we may comment as follows. 
As this view of New Testament ethics represented an often judicious reac- 
tion against an earlier liberal view, so we are seeing today signs of a further 
development. One feature of this is a clear recognition that parts of the 
New Testament cannot be so easily identified with the “justification by 
faith” pattern. Just as the Wisdom literature of the Old Testament presents 
an obstacle to any too simple Old Testament theology in terms of elec- 
tion and covenant, so with the New Testament. Kaesemann has pointed 
out that Luther’s virtual excision of at least James from the true canon 
logically carries with it also the exclusion of other writings and even Luke- 
Acts. To put this in another way, we should recognize that “incipient canon 
law,” carrying with it various aspects of casuistry and moral code, appears 
in such writings as James, the Pastoral Epistles, and even Matthew, of a 
kind which resists the antinomian radicalism found in Paul. In Luke-Acts 
it is rather a question of a de-eschatologizing of the outlook of the Church, 
a quasi-humanizing of the Gospel, in which the ethical radicalness is not 
forfeited but recast. 


In this light we may then recognize that Paul’s use of synagogue and 
Stoic moral teaching is not to be seen as merely marginal illustration but 
as an indication that for him, too, the summons to die to the old Adam 
properly carries with it an ethical instruction. The dialectical approach to 
the Sermon on the Mount or to the Pauline ethical sections rightiy sees 
that the basis of ethics, in the sense of the ultimate sanction and incentive, 
lies in the appropriation of the Gospel by the believer, but it hardly does 
justice to the significance of early Christian didache. In the original faith- 
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response of the believer—that phase of the matter so central for Paul— 
an ethic was implicit which became explicit and unfolded in the on-going 
life of the Church, but which necessarily varied with varying situations. 


Another comment to make upon the dialectical approach is that it 
defines Christian ethics in terms of obedience at the moment. Those who 
take this view plausibly urge that any other opens the door to casuistry 
and legalism. They argue that the coming of the Gospel strips a man of all 
his cultural bonds, and challenges him at a depth where the world of human 
duties and other obligations is dissolved. Man stands before God as “‘crea- 
ture.” A special anthropology is in view here as well as a special view of God 
and revelation. This kind of New Testament theology is so Christocentric 
that the relevance of the Old Testament is much discounted. A Trinitarian 
rather than a Christocentric approach to ethics would make more place for 
the doctrine of creation and for the relevance of Jewish ethics. Such an 
approach would be more disposed to a Christian casuistry in the right sense. 


In his little book, Gospel and Law,: Dodd in various ways undercuts 
any tendency to oversimplify the New Testament ethic. For one thing, he 
knows how large a place the didache or paraenesis has in the New Testa- 
ment. This is not merely a late element representative of the emerging 
catholic institution. Didache accompanies kerygma from the beginning. 
Indeed, we find the same thing in the Old Testament; a covenant of grace 
is always accompanied by a table of obligations. The epistles of the New 
Testament often present hortatory sections following the kerygmatic sec- 
tions of the writings. The didache sections contain not only instructions as 
to the basic social relations (husband-wife; parent-child; slave-master; 
state-subject) but also rules for the family of God. The believer must “put 
off” certain heathen vices; he must also “‘put on”’ certain Christian virtues. 
Not infrequently the conduct and qualities urged rest back on what Dodd 
calls the “aboriginal law of man’s creation.” In Jesus’ ethical teaching this 
appears in his appeal to God the creator (marriage and divorce; “he makes 
his sun to shine on the good and evil”). In Paul, this appears in the appeal 
to Stoic commonplaces. 


The richness of the New Testament ethic appears in another way in 
Dodd’s presentation. The motivation for Christian behavior is identified 


1 New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. 
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not only with kerygmatic obedience. Dodd finds it formulated in four ways: 
(1) eschatological urgency, (2) the “body of Christ” obligation, (3) the 
imitation of Christ, (4) the primacy of love. We note also that he elsewhere 
insists that the moral commands of the Jesus of history reappear in explicit 
and allusive ways in most of the writings. The second point, “the body of 
Christ” aspect, is developed by Dodd in such a way as to show that “‘in 
Christ” the moral obligations, for example, of husband and wife, or master 
and slave, are such as to involve a creative morality conducive to formulable 
corollaries (Philemon and Onesimus; the subordination, not submission of 
the wife; the case of the unbelieving spouse, etc.). 


In noting new factors in New Testament study which challenge the 
dialectical understanding of the Gospel and its ethics, we may briefly men- 
tion two other factors. One is the new interest in the problem of the his- 
torical Jesus. While this does not represent a return to liberal biography, 
nevertheless it does undercut any too simple view of a kerygma-centered 
New Testament. It tends to restore a deeper sense of the historical dimen- 
sion of the rise of Christianity. The outlines of the founder become less 
shadowy, and we can recognize that the New Testament Church related 
itself profoundly to many particular aspects of his historical career, and 
not only for polemic or apologetic reasons. The second special consideration 
arises out of the new interest in the “principalities and powers” and to this 
we give a special section below in connection with the topic of social ethics. 


Before continuing, I wish to make one further remark about this matter 
of the kerygma. We have been accustomed to speaking of the didache as 
being secondary to it. We say that the faith of the New Testament is the 
basis of its ethics. We note in the Epistles that a kerygmatic or theological 
section is usually followed by a paraenetic conclusion. We think of the early 
Christians as first proclaiming the love of God in Christ and then setting 
forth its ethical corollaries. We do this because we have come recently, in 
any case, to place such emphasis on the message as the oral recital of divine 
acts. We recognize, indeed, that the divine acts in question are also re- 
hearsed in the early Christian sacraments. But in either case we miss some- 
thing important. What is basic to the early community is not even the 
kerygma, but what lies behind it as divine operation and this divine opera- 
tion is not really described when we identify certain striking events such as 
the works, words, death and resurrection of Christ. Divine action has a 
social character and includes these; it includes both Christ and the response 
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to him. The divine action is seen in the creation of the community and its 
pattern and interrelations. The “oral” message or sacramental dramatiza- 
tion are only two expressions and vehicles of this divine activity. The impor- 
tant aspects of the divine action lie below the level of preaching and rite 
in the personal and social transformation at work. The Church was more 
than its articulated kerygma; it was a New People. As Otto said, “The 
Kingdom brought Jesus with it, not vice-versa.” The Gospel was com- 
municated by life which included oral proclamation and witness. 


But the significance of this correction for our topic lies here: Christian 
ethics is not an “application” of the Gospel; the didache is not a sequel to 
the “Good News.”’ The ethics is already there in the creative divine action 
re-shaping human community. The new human pattern and relationships 
are what is given and not an implication of what is given. The early Chris- 
tians recognized this in the way they related themselves as a corporate 
reality to the old Israel and its promises. It is true that they identified the 
action of God uniquely with the revelation in Christ and his Resurrection, 
but their witness to him was always as to one in whom the reality of the 
true Israel was focused. They were involved in him, in his “‘way,” in his 
death and in his Resurrection; and the most significent titles they gave 
him were eloquent of the corporate role which he served. 


What this means, then, is that the ethics of the New Testament rightly 
seen is the on-going social operation of God—prior, in a real sense, to 
kerygma and theology. The divine initiative is not obscured by this empha- 
sis on its social character. 


IV 


We turn to the topic of the kerygma and social ethics.? Interpreters 
have found the main teaching of Paul with regard to social ethics in passages 
like those in I Corinthians 7 where he counsels detachment from the world. 
His concern is that we should not be conformed to the world but that we 
should seek to change the world. His teaching about political authority, 
property, marriage and slavery all points to an ethic of acceptance of the 


2 For a fuller statement see the author’s paper, “‘Kerygma, Eschatology and Social Ethics,” 
in The Background of the New Testament and its Eschatology, ed. W. D. Davies and 
W. Daube (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1956), pp. 509-36. 
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status quo and of abstention from any impulse to change the social forms. 
Paul recognizes that the Gospel has power in the world’s life but this is 
seen largely in spiritual terms. The effect on the unbelieving world is not 
viewed in social-institutional ways. 


But if we stop here we overlook one of the most significant aspects of 
Paul’s thought about the action of God and of the Gospel, and this con- 
cerns precisely the world of pagan culture and its transformation. It is true 
that Paul here employs mythological conceptions, but in these we find a 
firm basis in the Epistles for a kerygmatic social ethic and an agressive 
social action. 


We have in mind Paul’s view of the conflict between God or Christ or 
the Church and the principalities and powers, the rulers of the world. Paul 
sees the Gospel as effecting a dethroning of the false authorities of the world 
identified with these astrological powers. Sometimes he speaks of this 
destruction of the powers as related to the crucifixion itself; at other times 
he speaks of the Church as involved in the same victorious conflict; and he 
generally appears to see final victory over such opposing tyrants as taking 
place at the time of the Last Judgment. In any case, the dethroning, or 
sometimes the reconciliation, of the false powers is seen by Paul as an escha- 
tological process which stretches from the crucifixion to the parousia. 


The real issue here is as to whether these principalities and powers, 
these rulers of the world, these thrones and dominions, are to be understood 
as merely vague spiritual beings or whether we may rightly see Paul here 
speaking in his mythological way about actual cultural tyrants of a realistic 
kind. Scholars in general have interpreted the terms in question in an 
abstractly theological way; thus Bultmann. Or they have seen the language 
as a form of astrological rhetoric which has no realistic reference. But for 
Paul it is sometimes clear (as elsewhere in the apocalyptic literature of 
Judaism and Christianity) that the transcendent powers, so defined, are 
closely related to actual political powers. Thus when Paul speaks in I 
Corinthians 2, of the “rulers of this age who have crucified the Lord of 
Glory,” it is evident that while he does not refer specifically to Pilate and 
Caiaphas, nevertheless these historical figures are looked upon as the agents 
of the cosmic powers. The cosmic powers are mythological, yet intimately 
related to the course of history and to events and realities in this world. 
In Bultmann’s New Testament Theology and elsewhere, he deals with this 
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subject matter. He recognizes that the cosmic drama initiated at the cruci- 
fixion “is by no means concluded at this point. The struggle of Christ against 
the powers fills the period between his Resurrection and the parousia; only 
then will the last enemy, death, be destroyed.” Bultmann believes that we 
must de-mythologize these references to the angelic powers and speak of 
the whole matter as a portrayal of “a certain understanding of existence” 
which is expressed in connection with them; but such a view does not assign 
a sufficient realism to the powers. We notice that Hendrikus Berkhof writes 
with regard to the “‘powers” and the “elements” of the world: “these rudi- 
ments are, for instance, the tradition of the gentiles, Jewish legalism, public 
opinion; one might say they are the demonic orders. They can separate us 
from Christ, like the modern state, technics or capitalism today... . The 
church must demonstrate their essential powerlessness by word and deed, 
by witness and resistance.’ 


We are to see the early Church as describing in its own mythological 
terms what we should define ourselves as the false gods of culture, whether 
ideological or institutional. It is true that Paul thinks of these terms as 
metaphysical but in a true sense we ourselves recognize the metaphysical 
character of inherited social and cultural perversions. 


The vocabulary of Paul should be extended to include the stoicheia to 
which reference is made in the letters to the Galations and the Colossians. 
What is of particular interest here is that Paul appears to identify the en- 
slaving “elements” in Galatians with the powers that lie behind Jewish law. 
That is, Paul sees the Judaism of his time as dominated by an impersonal 
reign of false cultural authority in terms of the law given by “angels,” just 
as he sees pagan culture under the control of principalities and powers which 
similarly have deviated from their proper role assigned them in the creation. 
This correlation between the Jewish law and the angelic powers is well 
argued by the Swedish scholar, Bo Reicke.‘ It is clear that as Paul, on the 
one side, sees the Gospel as delivering the Jewish portion of humanity from 
the tyranny of the law, understood as a concrete cultural pattern of life, so 



















3 From Berkhof’s chapter in Biblical Authority for Today, ed. Alan Richardson and Wolfgang 
Schweitzer (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1951), p. 255. 

‘ “The Law and this World According to Paul,’’ Journal of Biblical Literature, vol. LXX 

(1951), pp. 259-76. 
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he sees the pagan portion of humanity delivered through the Gospel from 
the false tyrants of pagan ideology and cultural authority. Just as the law 
was originally seen as spiritual, so the cosmic powers were themselves part 
of the Divine Providence for the government of mankind, but in both cases 
there had been apostasy on the part of the powers in question. 


In my essay I have called attention to further work by scholars like 
Gustav Wingren and H. D. Wendland who in various ways have pointed out 
the concrete social reference of Paul’s language either about the order of 
the powers, on the one hand, or about the order of Satan and the demons, 
on the other. The early Church saw itself in victorious conflict over such 
foes of the Gospel in the world and had a sense of continuous victorious 
engagement with them. But this action of the early Church, while it is set 
forth in mythological form, really represents “‘social action”’ in a very real 
sense. It meant that the Church was conscious, as the instrument of Christ, 
of being involved in a continuous campaign against the false authorities 
that dominated the social and economic and political and cultural life of 
mankind. 


We naturally ask how it is possible to reconcile the apparent quietism 
which Paul voices in some aspects of his letters with the aggressive role of 
the Church as envisaged by him in the thinking which we have been 
describing. This apparent contradiction can be resolved. When Paul has 
in mind those features of the world represented by its basic social patterns, 
such as marriage and due political authority, he counsels acquiescense and 
detachment, because the time is short and the fashion of this world is pass- 
ing away. But when Paul has in mind those features of the world which we 
may call structural elements of unregenerate society including both pagan 
error and the institutions in which it embodies itself—that is, the world 
rulers which hold men in bondage and which are destructive of human life— 
then Paul envisages aggressive impact and dramatic struggle and world 
transformation, in this age, as at its end. 


The fact is, that the more we know about the early Church, the more we 
realize that it did represent a very concrete impact upon the social institu- 
tions of the cities of the Roman world and upon the cultural patterns and 
forms wherever Christianity was active. A good example of this is seen in 
the description in Acts of the conflict of Christianity with the existing civic 
authorities and mores in the city of Ephesus. The early Christians did not 
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think as we do in terms of social action in a realistic and empirical perspec- 
tive. They thought in mythological terms but the matter is essentially the 
same. We have therefore in the New Testament itself antecedents here for 
Christian action, an action whose final origin and inspiration lies in the 
Gospel itself and whose victory is assured in that Gospel and in the ultimate 


eschatological hope. 














Toward an Understanding of 
Rudolf Bultmann’s Theology: 
A Short Historical Review 
of German Theology 
By C. B. AsHANIN 


HE contemporary theological scene in Continental Europe shows 

signs of deep crises which are caused chiefly by the theology of Rudolf 
Bultmann. In the past there was polemical theological discussion between 
the various denominations, Lutheran against Reformed, and both against 
Roman Catholic. At present, however, the denominational conflict, though 
by no means extinct, especially between Protestants (as exemplified by 
the writings of Professor Karl Barth), and Roman Catholics, is chiefly 
marked with odium theologicum between Protestant theological schools. 
This is not a new situation, for the conflict is rather old. This theological 
struggle can best be understood and it will be studied here, from the stand- 
point of the Christian Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, an adequate under- 
standing of which has been markedly lacking in the theology of Europe. 
This does not mean that the quest for this doctrine has not been going on 
in the theological thinking of Europe, but that it has often ended in a 
cul-de-sac, chiefly because of the failure to understand revelation in terms 
of both Christology and Pneumatology, and to interpret Christology 
pneumatologically and Pneumatology christologically. 


] 


Protestant Orthodoxy (by which is meant the Biblicist, fundamenta- 
list school of theology of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th centuries), 
by its doctrine of verbal inspiration inevitably narrowed the meaning of 
revelation and interpreted it in terms of a rationistically conceived doc- 
trine, one which was sent from above, was contained in the Bible as 
the Word of God, and demanded obedience as did the Jewish Mosaic Law. 
Such a doctrine of revelation, which may be described as the “Islamisation” 
of Protestant theology, depersonalised and mechanized both Christology 
and Pneumatology. 

This biblical authoritarianism imperiled the freedom and spirituality 
of man, who could not give expression to his inner life as a spontaneous re- 
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sponse to God revealed in Christ, since God did not meet him as the being 
who was offering him fellowship with Himself through Christ, who reveals 
the divine love of God and inspires a free response and love in man’s 
heart by the Holy Spirit. Rather, God met him only as the impersonal 
Logos in the form of a book which interprets God as an author of doctrine 
and moral law, not a living personality. Man sought escape in pietism and 
mysticism, which, being man-induced rather than God-revealed, were 
vitiated by human subjectivity and dominated by the human psyche in- 
stead of the Divine Pneuma. Thus in Protestant Orthodoxy, God and man 
faced each other from a respectable distance, having their relationship ex- 
plained and determined by a rationalised covenant in the form of a doc- 
trinal theology and a J>-alistic religious ethic, where the divine revelation 
of God in Christ was so much rationalised that the Christ was not the life- 
giving Spirit-Person, but the Sermo—the divine, cold, and abstract “Thou 
Shalt.” 

Such an interpretation of Christ inevitably precluded not only the 
possibility of understanding either Christology or Pneumatology, but also 
anthropology, which reveals the inner freedom of man as rooted and safe- 
guarded by God who meets him in Christ and claims him as a child, es- 
tablishing the communion between them through the Holy Spirit, in whom 
man recognises Christ as the Lord and God as the Father. Of course the 
Protestant Christian was told that Christ is the Lord and God the Father 
on the authority of the Bible; but it was impossible that he grasp this also 
from within his personality through religious experience. His freedom and 
spirituality were shackled by the rationalised version of his standing be- 
fore God, the one whom he has to listen and obey. It cannot be otherwise 
when God’s word to man comes, not through a person, but through an eth- 
ical command or a doctrine. 


II 


It was inevitable that a reaction should set in. Schleiermacher led 
the revolt. His dictum, “that religion is a feeling of dependence on God,” 
aimed at bringing God inside human subjectivity, and broke the chains 
of the cold rationalism of Protestant Orthodoxy. Schleiermacher also de- 
scribed religion as the birth of God-consciousness within man!. The swing 
of the pendulum was now from the rationalistic objectivism of Protestant 
Orthodoxy to the subjective understanding of the Christian revelation. 
Schleiermacher was followed by a host of notable theologians, to mention 








1'V. K. Barth, The Holy Ghost and the Christian Life, p. 36. 
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only Ritschl, Harnack, Herrmann and Troeltsch. In their anxiety to lib- 
erate the spirituality of man and his freedom from the oppressive theology 
of Protestant Orthodoxy, the Liberals attacked the absoluteness of the 
Christian religion and “the once-for-allness of Christ,’’ which seemed to 
them to be responsible for the rigidity of the Orthodoxy. The claim was 
made for Christianity that it, above all other religions, gave the fullest 
opportunity for expression to the human spirit and so speeded progress. 
(Here one is very aware how much the Liberals were children of the age 
whose watchword was progress.) In Christiantity the human spirit came 
into its own and acquired die Kraft, the power to determine itself. Christian 
Revelation was made into a Re/igiositat containing timeless truths?. Being 
children of European rationalism, they also conceptualised their views in 
the theological and philosophical forms and arbitrarily expected universal 
acceptance of them. 

When, after the first world war, the whole world of Romanticism and 
Humanism with its idea of progress broke down, German Liberal theology, 
which was so closely bound up with it, reached a crisis also. The search for 
the absolute character in Christianity was sought and with it began the 
liberation of the human spirit in this crisis from the meaningless Re/igiosistat 
of the Liberals. From this crisis was born the theology of revelation of 
Karl Barth as the new re-statement of Christianity in terms of the divine 
absoluteness of God in Christ*. 


Ill 


Barthianism has been the major force in Protestant theology both 
on the Continent and beyond it. In order to re-establish the absolute claim 
of God which meets us in Christ, Barth has been led to assert the holiness 
and otherness of God in such a way that his anthropology is found want- 
ing. There are two reasons for this. First, the influence of Luther and Cal- 
vin with their so/a fide and sola gratia doctrines, and the Reformers’ doc- 
trine of total depravity which led to the revolt against the self-glorifying 


2 How the Liberal theologians secularised Christian religion may be seen from the follow- 
ing passage of Troeltsch concerning the Holy Spirit: “In the religious moral process the 
creature’s Spirit is released from the state of nature and grows in him more and more 
out of nature’s state into the life of reason, the life of the Divine Spirit.” (Glaubenslehre, 
Munich and Leipzig, 1925, p. 381, quoted in K. Barth, The Holy Ghost and the Christian 
Life, p. 62.) 

3 Prof. Fritz Lieb of Basle University, friend and contemporary of Barth, once described 
to me the coming of the dialectic theology as a tremendous liberation: “‘because the ab- 
soluteness of the Christian revelation was asserted, this compelled one to take God and 
one’s destiny seriously, and new hope was in the air.” 
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nineteenth-century Humanists‘. Second, though his conception of reve- 
lation and Christ are more personalistic, nevertheless, the scholastic and 
systematic form in which Barth’s theology is presented, with its vindi- 
cation of the Bible speaking with authority as the Word of God, has, in 
the world where the old biblicist Orthodoxy is still remembered, sub- 
consciously created the fear that here was another danger to human spirit- 
uality and freedom. Barthian theology creates an impression of doctrinal 
authoritarianism and this is chiefly because his Pneumatology is dom- 
inated by his Christology. This is seen in the caveat which Barth makes 
whenever the word “experience” is mentioned’. 

In my opinion, here lies the subconscious basis of the opposition to 
Barthian theology in the theology of Rudolf Bultmann. Bultmann’s 
theology does not attack Barth directly but attacks the biblical and theo- 
logical foundations of Barthian theology. Bultmann is anxious to bring the 
problem of the Kerygma into the sphere of anthropology. Man must par- 
ticipate in his own existence. This is the dictum of his theology and he is 
anxious to establish it against the transcendentalist Barthian theology in 
which man’s participation in his existence is lacking. This, which in Bult- 
mann’s theology is a chief concern, makes Bultmann’s thought move 
chiefly on the level of theological immanence. Here it seems clear that the 
Neo-Orthodoxy of Barth is being challenged by the “Neo-Liberalism” 
of Bultmann, and though Bultmann is described as the opponent of the 
Liberals, he and his theology would be unintelligible without liberal 
ancestry, as also would Barth’s. (In the sense of protest against the Lib- 
erals). 


IV 


What follows is an attempt to understand this struggle of schools and 
systems of theology on the Continent of Europe against each other. The 
problems cannot be resolved as long as the Word and the Spirit in Christian 
revelation are interpreted by each other as one subordinate to the other, 
which is not the case, in spite of the fact that the Word and the Spirit are 
related to the point of disappearance in each other. Their relationship must 
be understood dialectically as the revelation of love, whereby any seeming 





4 When one hears Barth lecturing one is aware that he is anxious to leave no loophole for a 
Humanist of the 19th century and with great force he destroys the self-righteous and 
self-contained world of the man of liberal theology. When Barth develops his anthropology 
one is aware that his concept of man is determined by his view of the 19th century Human- 
ist and he generalizes this concept. This vitiates Barthian anthropology. 

5 See Barth, The Holy Ghost and the Christian Life, p. 50. 
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subordination is in fact an expression of the transcendence of God, who as 
Barth rightly says, hides himself in the act of revelation in his own abyss, 
as Deus Absconditus. Thus, while the Word or the Spirit appear subordinate, 
one to the other, they are in fact at the same time expressing their unity in 
the divine transcendence of God the Father, who begets the Word as the 
utterance of his own selfhood—as an act of love, as the revelation of Him- 
self—and in this act of revelation bestows upon the Word the whole God- 
head in whom he is revealed. This act is what is called in Eastern Orthodox 
Theology the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father. From this it 
becomes clear why the doctrine of “Filioque” in Eastern Orthodox Theology 
is downright pneumatological heresy. The Holy Spirit both comprehends 
the Word and manifests the Word (not himself) as the Divine Utterance. 
When the Word and the Holy Spirit appear subordinate, the one to the 
other, they are in that moment being subordinate to God the Father be- 
cause, through his Love, He has subordinated himself to them by emptying 
his whole being on their behalf as the Deus Absconditus who is totally Deus 
Revelatus. But they do not usurp this love of the Father; rather, they 
subordinate themselves to him and empty themselves on his behalf. In 
revelation this appears as subordination either of the Son to the Spirit or 
of the Spirit to the Son, which it is, in one sense, but this subordination 
has nothing to do with categories—greater or smaller, primary or sec- 
ondary—as these categories do not appertain to the realm of love by which 
the divine life is made personal inside and creative outside itself. Thus the 
Divine Word, the Logos, manifests itself as the meaning, and the meaning 
manifests itself to man as the Divine and human rationality (ratio). But 
it is not rationality in the sense of doctrine, as Protestant Orthodoxy in- 
terpreted the Word. This abstract de-humanised interpretation would not 
have happened if the Word, the Divine Meaning, had been seen as ad- 
dressed, not to man’s rationality but to man’s personality, as the revela- 
tion of his destiny; that is to say, it concerns the divine-human union in 
man’s personality. In other words, the human spirit recognises that the 
Word, in addressing it, bestows upon it fellowship; and this fellowship 
reveals that the Word is life, for from within it the Spirit, in whom man’s 
humanity and personality find expression and fulfilment, is revealed as 
the very core of the revelation of God in Christ. This awareness that the 
Revelation of God is addressed not to man’s reason (ratio) primarily, 
but to his inner selfhood, has led the Liberals to assert God as the Spirit 
(Pneuma) rather than the Word. And they subordinated the Word—the 
Meaning—-to the Spirit, so depriving the Spirit of his Divine Logos; thus 
the Spirit was bound to be interpreted not by the Divine Word, but by the 
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human word. That is why the Liberals turned revelation into a relativistic 
Religiositat—a kind of religious Weltanschauung. Thus, both the Divine 
Word and the Divine Pneuma vanished from Liberal theology. In their 
place appeared a human version of the Divine Word (Humanism), and a 
human version of the Holy Spirit (Romanticism). Incidentally, in Prot- 
estant Orthodoxy the Spirit was subordinated to the Word and appeared 
as inspiration. Thus, for them the Word became doctrine, which is a human 
version of the Divine Word, and the Spirit became good conduct (Pietism), 
a human version of the Holy Spirit. 

Barth has greatly redeemed this situation, but in him also Pneuma- 
tology became subordinated to Christology. Barth seems to have been led 
into this by his anxiety to safeguard the transcendence of the Word; he 
feared if he had not subordinated the Spirit to the Word he could not have 
safeguarded the transcendence of the Word which is essential to his theol- 
ogy. The Holy Spirit is the revelation of God, not, like the Word, senkrecht 
von oben, but from within human spirituality, and in Him the Revelation 
of God is divine immanence. Barth, in his opposition to the Liberals, fails 
to comprehend this dimension of revelation. Instead of interpreting the 
divine transcendence of the Word through the divine immanence of the 
Spirit as the simultaneous revelation of God in the Word and in the Spirit, 
to safeguard the divine transcendence of the Word he subordinates the 
Spirit to the Word, and this in spite of the Trinitarian doctrine of God 
he professes in the prolegomena of his Dogmatics and the acknowledg- 
ment in his theology of the Holy Spirit as the Divine Immanence. 

The consequence of this theology has been disastrous for his anthro- 
pology. God reveals himself to the Barthian man from above to confront 
him and to reveal to him His own complete otherness, before which man 
is summoned to repent and receive forgiveness obediently as an act from 
above rather than actively from within his existence as an act of divine 
love and as a response to divine love. For only this free response to God in 
love makes man participate in God through his self-sacrifice and renuncia- 
tion. Instead of seeing in this not man’s own action and man’s own “good 
work”’ but the Holy Spirit expressing out his own life of sonship—in whom 
man says, “I live, and yet, not I, but Christ in me”—Barth is afraid that 
man will not give to God his own due and will only say, “I live, I do, I 
am,” and thus usurp God’s own grace, without adding, “I do not live, but 
Christ lives in me; I do not do, but Christ does the work within me; I 
am not, but he, the Christ, is.”” Barth’s man does not participate in his 
own existence by revealing God through his own spirituality and renouncing 
himself to God in his own freedom. Barth demands from man that in the act 
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of being confronted with God’s Word he should accept God before he has 
grasped him as one whose nature reveals utter love, and should renounce 
himself to him, because of his sovereignty. This is done less in freedom 
than in slavish obedience. Man’s gratitude to God in Barth’s theology 
springs from psychological fear rather than spiritual freedom, and this is 
the greatest indictment against this aspect of his theology. Here it must be 
pointed out against Barth that while indeed God gives everything, such 
a demand as Barth asks of man, i.e. unconditional surrender to God in 
man’s encounter with him, prior to man’s reflection upon and the grasp of 
the selfgiving love of God, should not be asked of him. When man is 
awakened to God’s love through the Holy Spirit, he will renounce himself in 
freedom and cry “Abba, Father,” and he will also participate freely in 
God because God will be there participating in His existence. Man may, 
of course, use God’s own gifts for his own aggrandisement and thereby 
demonise divine love, but that is the risk which God takes upon himself, for 
he asks for a free response from his children, not the obedience of slaves, 
and Barth should not be anxious to minimize this risk by sounding ca- 
veat to God about the sinfulness of man. 

In Bultmann’s theology, chief stress is laid upon anthropology. This 
is done purposely to show that man is not a passive instrument in the divine 
drama of redemption, and that this drama is meaningless unless man’s 
participation in his own existence and God, is real; hence his insistence 
on Entscheidung, that is to say, man’s existential choice. To vindicate the 
significance of anthropology for Christian theology, he overeaches himself 
and subordinates both Christology and Pneumatology to anthropology, 
giving the impression that man is not a recipient of divine grace in 
revelation but is one who makes it “efficient” because he has made the 
existential decision for it. In Bultmann’s theology, the Word is “phioso- 
phised” and the Spirit rationalised to the vanishing point so that Christ 
and the Holy Spirit (God in revelation) do not comprehend man and bring 
him to God, but rather he comprehends them, by “‘conceptualising them”’ 
(i.e. interpreting them as mere religious ideas), bringing himself to God.* 


6] have often been reminded that this is a rather strong judgment. After a great deal of 
thought, I find it difficult to change it. I am aware that Bultmann’s theology exalts 
greatly the concept of grace, but unless grace is understood as the revelation of the Holy 
Spirit in human existence and thus Holy Spirit centered, the grace ceases to be God’s 
way of revealing man in God and God in man, but rather grace becomes a means of 
man’s assertion of himself before God, after God has bestowed grace upon him. Absence 
of the personalistic doctrine of the Holy Spirit in Bultmann’s theology compels me to 
assert that “the strong judgment” is not an exaggeration but a caveat. My judgment is 
inferred from the way in which Bultmann states his most important view, namely that of 
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Bultmann’s theology is of importance in stressing that anthropology is 
necessary to Christology and Pneumatology, for revelation is the creating 
of man as the new being who in freedom participates both in his own ex- 
istence and in God. But where Christology is not interpreted through 
Pneumatology and Pneumatology through Christology as the truth of 
the same divine reality without subordination, the anthropology—the 
understanding of man as the new being—is impossible; for the whole 
spirituality of man is only possible in the Holy Spirit, for He is the freedom 
and the spirituality, the very essence of divine life. He is the Father’s 
gift to us through Christ, and through him the Father gives the gift of his 
Son, the Christ, the meaning of our existence, who, since he is that, is also 
our Lord. In the Holy Spirit the Father glorifies the Son, and the Son 
glorifies the Father, and that glory is manifested in them who are Christ’s, 
because he, the Holy Spirit, reveals Christ to them and the Christ reveals 
to them the Holy Spirit; and thus man is revealed to himself, participating 
in God and God participating in his existence. Thus man’s being is related 
to God and himself. To a student of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, Bult- 
mann’s insistence on man’s participation in his own existence implies a 
quest for this doctrine; and as such, Bultmann’s theology, in spite of its 
negative Pneumatology, is a step forward in man’s existential understand- 
ing of the Christian revelation. 


the meaning of Christ for human existence. One could sketch this view schematically 
thusly: The human self stands involved in the problem of existence which stands over 
against him. In Kerygma, man’s possibilities through Christ are revealed. Christ, through 
Kerygma, calls man to decide. In making the decision man acquires a Begriff (a sort of 
gnosis), by which man is enabled to meet the problem of existence and overcome it. 
(But notice that here all happens within human subjectivity.) 

















Keeping Our Footing in 
Dangerous Times 


By W. O. Vaucut, Jr. 


INCE I have been requested to bring this message, I would like to state 
that I am speaking as an individual. I speak for no group, no church, 
or no denomination. In Baptist life no one preacher can speak for another. 
Today I am not speaking for the Immanuel Baptist Church in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. Neither am I speaking for the Southern Baptist Pastors’ group 
or for the Southern Baptist Convention. These are my own opinions. I trust 
in the spirit of friendship you will take the wheat and blow the chaff 
away. 


THE BackKGROUND 


On January 30, 1958, I wrote an article for The Watchman-Examiner 
entitled “The Little Rock Situation.” In that article I made an attempt 
to give the background for the integration crisis which developed in Little 
Rock in September, 1957. I believe the events of those days are so well- 
known today around the world that I need not spend much time here to 
relate those incidents. However, it may be that many are not too well- 
acquainted with the facts of the background against which the Little Rock 
crisis developed. 

Up until the spring of 1954, when the Supreme Court rendered its 
decision on segregation in the public schools of the United States, the Board 
of Education of the Little Rock School District had worked for a number of 
years at the job of providing a program of separate but equal opportunities 
for all children of Little Rock. Evidence of the truth of this statement is 
the fact that in a five-year period several millions of dollars had been in- 
vested in buildings for Negro students. One high school for Negro pupils, 
which opened in April, 1956, cost more than one million dollars. 

The decision of the Supreme Court made it necessary for our school 
board to re-examine its procedure and plans. To comply with the Supreme 
Court decision and provide adequate classroom space and qualified teachers 
for all children, the Little Rock School Board undertook to implement in- 
tegration in three phases: 


1. Integration would begin at the high school level. 
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2. Following successful integration at the senior high school level, in- 
tegration would then be extended to the junior high schools. 


3. After successful integration in the senior and junior high schools, 
integration would then be started in the elementary grades. 


A time schedule finally evolved for implementing this plan after the 
U. S. District Court, Western Division of Arkansas, upheld the school 
board in a suit filed by Negro citizens against the Little Rock School Board. 
As early as 1954, the Little Rock School Board announced that the school 
year of 1957-58 might be the time when the first phase of this program 
would go into effect. 

Many have criticized the Little Rock School Board for attempting to 
begin integration on the senior high school level, believing it should have 
been started in the first grade. The reason for starting at the high school 
level, as explained by the School Board, was that fewer pupils, teachers and 
buildings would be involved. 

The School Board believed that the second phase of the integration 
program, which involved the junior high school group, would start about 
1959 or 1960. They believed that the final phase of the program, which 
involved integration in the elementary grades, would be effected not later 
than 1963. 

After this plan was thoroughly studied and adopted by the Little 
Rock School Board, it was explained to the Little Rock school teachers, 
to all P.T.A. groups, civic clubs, ministerial groups, etc. In all, approxi- 
mately 250 different groups heard the explanation of this plan. 

Though the large majority of Arkansas citizens oppose integration 
as such, it came to be generally believed that the plan proposed by the 
Little Rock School Board was fair and equitable and would eventually be 
accepted by the majority of all citizens. So strong was this sentiment that 
in the school board election held March 16, 1957, the school board can- 
didates favoring this plan of gradual integration were elected by a majority 
of two to one, against candidates whose sole platform was opposition to the 
plan. 

You might ask the question, “Since the gradual plan of integration 
had been accepted by the majority of the community, what caused the 
eruption when school opened on September 3, 1957?” 

Up to this point, I have been presenting factual material which is 
common knowledge to all. To answer this last question involves personal 
opinion. Some say that violence was imminent and would have erupted 
when the nine Negro children attempted to enter the school. The Governor 
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of Arkansas took this view in his telecast September 2, late in the evening 
of Labor Day. To preserve peace and order, he called out the National 
Guard. 

Peace and order were preserved after a fashion, but the National 
Guard not only preserved peace and order, but also prevented the nine 
Negro students from entering the school. Some others believe that no 
violence would have occurred had the National Guard not been called out 
to the school. Most individuals who hold this view conclude that Governor 
Faubus fanned the flame by predicting violence and by calling out the 
National Guard to prevent violence before any violence had come. 

Still others believe that the National Guard should have been called 
out to see that the law was observed and that the nine Negro students 
should have been given safe conduct into the school. This group concludes 
that such action as this would have discouraged mob violence, would have 
settled the problem quickly, and the nine Negro students would have found 
their place in the program of the school. 

The events of the next weeks are common knowledge to the whole 
world: 


—The National Guard standing guard around the school. 


—Governor Faubus removing the troops in compliance with a Federal 
court injunction. 


—An attempt of the nine Negro students to re-enter the school and 
the forming of the mob. 


—The proclamation of President Eisenhower for the mob to cease and 
desist; the mob refusing to obey the order. 


—The coming of Federal troops of the 101st Airborne Division, which 
made it possible for the nine Negro students to re-enter Central 
High School. 


As a result of these activities a clear picture begins to emerge. The 
Little Rock School Board was caught in a vicious triangle of pressure. 
From the top, bearing down on them was a pronouncement of the Supreme 
Court saying that segregation in the public schools was a violation of law. 
From one side came pressure from the United States Government, the pres- 
sure of indecision and inconclusive support of the Supreme Court decision. 

On the other side came pressure from the State Government, bitterly 
opposed to any integration and ready to defy any attempt to change the 
prevailing conditions. From another side came the pressure of the people, 
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people who were caught in the whirlpool of changing social patterns— 
people who had never spoken by vote on the problem they faced. In the 
middle, and caught in the cross fire of these pressures, was a helpless school 
board. 


Wuat SHoutp A CuristTiAn Do? 


What should Christians do in a time like this? Well, what did the 
Christians of Little Rock do? I believe I know, for I was there. Thousands 
of Christians prayed earnestly and ministers led their congregations to 
pray for a wise and fair solution to the problem. Many ministers preached 
sermons on love and good will. Sixteen Little Rock ministers—representing 
many of the largest Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopal, Lutheran and 
Baptist churches—released the following statement: 


“We, the undersigned ministers of Little Rock, strongly protest the 
action of Governor Orval E. Faubus in calling out the armed forces of the 
state to surround Central High School, thereby preventing integration in 
compliance with the Supreme Court’s decision of May, 1954, and the order 
of the Federal Court of August, 1957. 

“We deplore: 

1. The overriding of the authority of the local school administration. 

2. The disregard of national law. 

. The abuse of the autonomy of the local school districts. 


2 
4. The policing of the great majority of the law-abiding youth of the 
city. 


wr 


. The exciting of racial tensions. 
6. The reflections cast upon our local law enforcement officers. 


7. The destruction of the respect of our citizens, young and old, for 
proper constitutional authority. 


“‘We appeal to every citizen to unite with us in earnest prayer to God 
that justice will be brought about and a right example set for every child 
of our community.” 


Of this I believe I am sure: the mob that formed around Central High 
School did not fairly represent the rank and file of the citizens of Arkansas. 
No matter to what extent Arkansas people oppose integration, they even 
more vigorously oppose mob violence. When the world saw those hideous 
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pictures of mob abuse, they saw the ruthless, impulsive actions of a very 
small segment of our people. 


Is THE ANSWER AT Hanp? 


To the millions of people in all the earth who have watched this sad 
drama unfold in Little Rock and the Nation, I wish I could say thac I 
believe I see some immediate answer to this staggering problem. But, alas, 
such is not the case. No laws, however strong, will lead us to a hasty 
solution. No armed troops, no civil rights legislation (no matter how 
honestly devised) will bring racial peace. 

The solution lies deeper. Great problems involving the social differences 
of races are not solved under the pressure of laws and force. Armed troops 
may be used to keep Negro students from attending a white school; other 
troops may be used to make it possible for Negro students to attend a 
white school, but eventually the troops in neither instance solve a problem. 
The solution lies deeper. An army of principles will penetrate where an 
army of soldiers cannot. 

The solution might be summed up in the following broad terms: 


1. We must give a new evaluation to the real meaning of true democ- 
racy. In the twentieth century democracy has become a world passion. 
Only two great ideologies are bidding for the mind and heart of the world 
today. One is democracy; the other is communism. The theme of democracy 
is “with liberty and justice for all.’”” The theme of communism is “the cause 
is everything, man is nothing.” 

These two opposites cannot be reconciled. Eventually one of these 
patterns of life will be victorious. If communism prevails, the personal 
liberty of man is gone. But if democracy triumphs, it must be a democracy 
so virile and alive that it will avail for every man, regardless of race or 
creed, both liberty and justice. 

And if our present patterns of racial difference and social difference 
give liberty and justice to one and deny the same from another, it is not 
true democracy. But these concepts come slowly, through the betterment 
of mankind with the lifting power of the Christian Gospel. 

No one doubts that there is now a death struggle going on between 
democracy and communism. Democracy no doubt is facing her greatest 
challenge. 

2. Our goal must be a new emphasis on the value of universal educa- 
tion. More and more as our Nation moves on toward her destiny, she must 
give to every citizen the best general education possible. Ignorance is a 
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blight to any society. One segment of society cannot be well-educated 
while another segment is left in ignorance. I cannot speak for all the South- 
ern states, for I am not acquainted with the facts. But I believe I am 
acquainted with Arkansas. 

We have approximately 1,200 Negro Baptist churches in Arkansas at 
the present time. After making a very careful survey of the whole state 
I could find but five Negro Baptist boys in Arkansas preparing them- 
selves for the Baptist ministry. I cannot believe that we are long to allow 
such conditions to exist. We must strengthen our Negro colleges and train 
them so they can take their place in fighting with us the big battles of life. 


3. The right kind of democracy will bring economic liberty. The 
economically disenfranchised must be given equal opportunities for daily 
work. Our leadership must more and more insist that every man, regardless 
of race or creed or economic status, be given an equality of opportunity. 
Equality of opportunity will eventually help erase racial and social dis- 
tinctions. 


4. The walls of hatred that are being erected between groups and 
nations and races must be broken down. It may be that this is our finest 
world opportunity to use the battering-ram of the Gospel of Love to break 
down these walls that have recently been erected between the races. Some 
of us in the South may be reluctant to admit it, but at this mid-century 
we have come to a time when racial patterns are changing. 

In our big world, which all of a sudden has become such a little world, 
there are six men of color to every man of a white skin. It behooves us to 
recognize that in a family of nations we will take our place alongside all 
men and lend a hand to help. It was Booker T. Washington who said, “You 
cannot keep a man down in the ditch unless you are willing to stay down 
there with him yourself.” I would rather make that into a positive statement 
and say, “You cannot lift any man up higher unless you go up higher your- 
self.” If in the next few decades we attempt to lift the Negro race up to new 
heights, we will rise to new heights ourselves. Jesus announced that prin- 
ciple for us when he said, “He that is greatest among you, let him be ser- 
vant of all.” 


5. We must use the battering-ram of facts to destroy the walls of 
hatred and misinformation that race prejudice always brings. Let us not 
be afraid to face facts. Truth always lifts men up and never shoves them 
down. One illustration will suffice. 

Some have suggested that blood from Negro people should not be used 
for transfusions because of a disease common to the Negro race—a disease 
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called sickle cell anemia. Now, what are the facts about sickle cell anemia? 
Medical authorities tell us that only 2 per cent of the Negro race has sickle 
cell anemia. I asked medical authorities at Mayo’s Clinic in Rochester, 
Barnes Hospital in St. Louis, and the Ortho Research Foundation in Rari- 
tan, New Jersey to give me the facts on sickle cell anemia, and they said 
sickle cell anemia cannot be transmitted from one person to another by the 
giving of a blood transfusion. It is hereditary and is not transmissible. 

This is just one illustration of how race prejudice will obliterate the 
facts. Love, good will, and honesty will help erase these barriers that men 
allow to rise between nation and nation, and between races and tribes. 

The missionary implication of this problem is vast and great. I ask 
this question: “How long can we maintain our position in our world mission 
enterprise and take the Gospel of Love and Salvation to men of other 
nations and races while we have this great race problem unsolved on our 
own doorsteps? The Communists say they have awakened a great giant in 
the East, the giant of race. They are now waging a great battle in the world 
to show that only in Communism can race equality be found. 

The United Nations has been forced to recognize that race prejudice 
and race discrimination must go. The United Nations organized a commis- 
sion of some top scientists, anthropologists, etc., to study the question of 
race. This commission was to study race from the scientific viewpoint. 

When this commission presented their findings to the United Nations, 
their conclusion was that basically we are identical—blood, bone structure, 
brain, and tissue. The difference in complexion, facial form, size and form 
of body was a result of thousands of years of environment. These reports 
were widely printed in all sections of the world, but mainly suppressed in 
our own country. Some say that the time has come when a democracy has 
to speak on this important question, or lose the moral leadership of the 
world to the Communists by default. The Supreme Court spoke in 1954. 

I have a friend who told me about a visit he made to China more than 
twenty years ago. He had started to visit the headquarters of Chiang 
Kai-shek. As he got comfortably seated in his ricksha, a Britisher asked 
him, “‘Where is your cane?” My friend replied, “I’m not crippled. I don’t 
need a cane.” The Britisher replied, “You don’t understand. Your coolie 
can’t speak English, and you will need a cane to rap him on the head when 
you want him to turn to the right or the left.” 

My friend secured a cane and tapped the coolie on the right of the 
head when he wanted to turn to the right, or on the left of the head when 
he wanted to turn to the left. But alas! How times have changed. Anyone 
riding in a ricksha today doesn’t tap any coolie on the head with a cane, 
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in fact, you don’t take a cane at all, that is, if you want to come back alive. 

But in closing this discussion, let us turn from the events of history to 
the place where God is working. God is standing without the shadows, keep- 
ing watch above His own. Let us recall that the land of Palestine was first 
called a word meaning “The Bridge,” which literally meant “The Land of 
Coming and Going.” Not a real part of Europe, or Asia, or Africa but a 
bridge, a place of coming and going where there was no East nor West. 

One day a man walked out on that bridge of “coming and going” and 
His name was Jesus. He reached out a hand of love and salvation to all men. 
The closer we come to Him, the nearer we reach the solution of every prob- 
lem. And I close with an old Quaker proverb: 


We do not change the world 
Except we change men; 

We do not change men 

Except we change their hearts. 














Book Reviews 


Eleven Years of Bible Bibliography. Edited by 
H. H. Rowley. Indian Hill: Falcon’s Wing 
Press, 1957. v-804 pages. $7.50. 


This very comprehensive volume repre- 
sents the totality of Book-lists of the Society 
of Old Testament Study for the years 1946 
to 1956. The role of editorship has been a 
tremendously onerous one for Dr. Rowley, 
and in its preface he states that he did not 
“realize the burden that he was assuming,” 
for he has actually reviewed over 415 of 
these books mentioned in this volume; and 
besides this work of his, he has been ably 
assisted by other outstanding Old Testament 
scholars like Drs. Driver, Porteous, Snaith, 
Msgr. J. M. T. Barton, A. R. Johnson, Miss 
Rattey, and many others. The preparation of 
notices on the works written in Hebrew has 
been ably accomplished by P. R. Weis, 
principally. 

Following a brief preface each chapter con- 
tains the alphabetically-authored book-lists 
for the many years (1946, ’47, etc.), terminat- 
ing with 1956. It contains short notices of 
publications bearing only on the Old Testa- 
ment, it has a composite index for the eleven 
years, and it presents a short description of 
each book, indicating the area of scholarship 
with which each book deals, often with the 
reviewer's comment as to the quality of the 
book. 

There are some later chapter-issues which 
contain notes on books published since the 
last annual issue, together with some on 
books published previously in the years 1939 
to 1946. The explanation is that notes con- 
cerning these book could not be obtained in 
time for the 1946 issue. 

The reviewer has noted that many books 
have been included which barely touch on the 
fringe of our Old Testament field or are of 
secondary importance, and they are ap- 
parently mentioned so as to give the fullest 
knowledge concerning what has appeared. 
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Books from scholars of all nations have made 
it possible to have foreign correspondents, 
cooperating with the Editor and his scholarly 
co-workers, to supply the reading public 
with a tremendous bibliography; and where 
one notices an asterisk (*) prefixed before a 
title, it is a sign that the volume is recom- 
mended for inclusion in college and school 
librariés. 

The difficulty of classifying books is often 
burdensome and it would often be easy to 
justify their inclusion in more than one sec- 
tion, especially so when there are many 
revisions. Among these books there are to be 
found many on the grammar of the Hebrew 
language, even by a Swedish scholar (H. S. 
Nyberg’s Hebraisk Grammatik, published in 
Uppsala). 

In the chapter-section for 1955 there are 
many Israeli books noticed in this issue. 
Israeli publishers have been noteworthy in 
their cooperation, and they have rendered 
great service in sending accounts about their 
publications. 

The subject-index of this—the first col- 
lected edition of the annual Book lists pub- 
lished by the Society of Old Testament 
studies—contains material on the following 
subjects: Apocrypha and _ Post-Biblical 
Judaism, Archaeology and Epigraphy, the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, Exegesis and Modern 
Translations, General Data, History and 
Geography; Law, Religion and Theology, 
Life and Thought of Neighbouring People, 
Literary Criticism and Introduction (includ- 
ing the History of Interpretation, Special 
Studies and Canon), Philology and Grammar, 
Text and Versions, and some unclassified 
items. 

This bibliography will prove to be a veri- 
table thesaurus of scholarly information to 
every Old Testament professor and Bible 
student. References in it will save a student 
much time in searching out books which deal 
with material for which he seeks. 
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Dr. Rowley, the able editor, whose many 
books, such as the The Rediscovery of the Old 
Testament and The Old Testament and Modern 
Study, are well known, has provided for us an 
invaluable source-book, and it will be for 
some time a most notable, constructive con- 
tribution to Old Testament studies. The 
reviewer sees it as a standard reference-work 
of enduring usefulness, and a genuine multum 
in parvo. 

Epcar CHarLtes YOUNG 
Philadelphia Divinity School 


The Authority of Scripture. By J. S. K. Reid. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 286 
pages. $4.50. 

J. S. K. Reid, professor of theology at the 
University of Leeds in England, notes in the 
preface to his book that a new generation has 
come upon the scene since C. H. Dodd’s 
The Authority of the Bible first appeared in 
1928. Since that time, Barth’s and Brunner’s 
“Theology of the Word”’ has aroused a new 
interest in the authority of the Scriptures. 
Obviously influenced by the theological 
breezes from the Continent, Reid attempts to 
provide a brief historical survey of important 
Protestant opinion relative to the authority 
of the Bible. 

The fruit of Reid’s labor will certainly 
provide pleasant refreshment for those stu- 
dents of the Bible who wish to do more 
thinking about biblical authority, inspiration, 
and revelation. With a clarity and a sim- 
plicity of style that is a real joy to the reader 
who wants to “run as he reads,” Reid first 
discusses the modern attitude toward the 
Bible and then proceeds to summarize the 
views of Calvin, Luther, and the Roman 
Catholic Church as they relate to the problem 
of the authority of the Bible. There is a brief 
but excellent summary of Barth’s and 
Brunner’s views, and finally the author pre- 
sents his own conclusions about the Bible’s 
authority for modern Christians. 

Reid rejects both the wooden literalism of 
some Fundamentalists and the attempts of 
some Liberals to sort out a body of eternal 
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verities or propositional truths which will be 
immediately applicable in a modern secu- 
larized world. The authority of the Bible is 
not to be found in either printed words or in 
lofty ideas about God. Jesus Christ is the 
Word Incarnate. The Bible decomes the Word 
of God as God acts to communicate himself 
through the printed words. Thus, the “Bible 
has the authority of God who chooses to 
speak in and through it” (p. 278). There is 
no external authority, such as a Roman 
Catholic Church or an inerrant Bible, which 
can command man’s assent. God’s Word is 
self-authenticating. 

Revealing his kinship to the ‘‘Theology of 
the Word” school, Reid states that the Bible 
has authority because it is a primary witness 
to the redemptive activity of God in Christ. 
Though he is critical of Vischer’s extreme 
typological interpretation which sees Jesus 
Christ as the angel who wrestled with Jacob 
at the ford Jabbok (p. 255), Reid does claim 
that Christ is present in the Old Testament 
(p. 243). The Old Testament points forward 
and promises God’s climactic act of redemp- 
tion in Christ. The New Testament differs 
from the Old Testament because it repre- 
sents a post resurrection witness to the ful- 
fillment of what was promised in the Old 
Testament. There is, therefore, a salvific 
pattern and a redemption motif which per- 
meates the Scriptures and lends unity to the 
whole. 

Perhaps the reaction of students who are 
in a class taught by the present reviewer will 
provide an interesting commentary upon 
Reid’s book. When confronted by Reid’s 
conclusions the students replied, “What he 
says may be true, but his propositions are so 
obviously those of a dedicated Christian that 
they cannot be considered more than another 
witness to the faith. How can we students be 
sure that Christians do not read Christ into 
the Old Testament? Can we be certain that 
the testimony of Paul is authoritative for us? 
To what extent can our reason confirm the 
confessions of faith made by the Biblical 
writers?” 
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These questions reflect honest doubts and 
a mild agnosticism which will not be assuaged 
by Reid’s conclusions. Nevertheless, Reid’s 
book deserves wide reading and thorough 
study by all who have a serious interest in 
the Bible. 


TuurMAN L. Coss 


Hamline University 


The Acts of The Apostles. By C. S. C. 
Williams. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1957. xvi-391 pages. $4.00. 


This book is a commentary on the Acts of 
the Apostles, being one volume in the series 
of Harper’s New Testament Commentaries. 
It includes two main divisions, with three 
appendixes on the Apostles, the Church, and 
the Giving of the Spirit. The preliminary di- 
vision is more than an introduction in the 
usual sense of the term. It is an introduction 
not so much to the book itself as to the prob- 
lems connected with the book which is to be 
studied, and to the various solutions to these 
problems as proffered by the more outstand- 
ing New Testament scholars of the twentieth 
century. The main division, the chief pur- 
pose for which the book was written, is 
devoted to an original translation of the 
Greek text, with critical comments upon the 
significant words, phrases and statements. 
These comments include explanations of 
various outstanding New Testament scholars 
along with those of the author himself. 


For such knowledge as one may acquire of 
the origin and development of the Christian 
Church during the first generation of its ex- 
istence the book of the Acts of the Apostles 
is the indispensable source. Without this 
book, one’s knowledge of these matters would 
be less than negligible. Those early develop- 
ments account for much in the life of the 
Christian Church today. While this is so, 
there have been and still are wide differences 
in judgments among New Testament schol- 
ars with regards to the origin of this book 
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itself, and the accuracy and historical value 
of much that it contains. 

With respect to its origin, the chief ques- 
tions concern its authorship, that is, who its 
author was; the source or sources of his in- 
formation (since he himself was not an eye- 
witness of all that he reported), that is, how 
much of his record was derived from first- 
hand knowledge and how much from docu- 
mentary or from verbal sources; the purpose 
of his writing, that is, what he hoped to 
achieve by the book; and the original con- 
tent of his book, that is, why the book ends 
so abruptly as it does. 


And with respect to its accuracy and 
historical value of its data, the chief ques- 
tions are concerned with discrepances in 
reports of certain activities of Paul as con- 
tained in the book of Acts and first-hand 
reports of the same activities as given by 
Paul himself in his authentic writings; 
whether the apostolic decree concerning food 
laws for Gentile Christians actually had any 
connection with the Jerusalem Council as 
reported in the book of Acts; and concerning 
the speeches reported in the book of Acts, 
that is, whether those speeches are verbatim 
reports of what were actually said, or were 
composed by the author of the book of Acts 
as being suitable for the occasions on which 
they were supposed to have been delivered. 


For the scholar, or the man engaged in 
scholarly pursuits, such questions are by no 
means irrelevant or unimportant. In answer 
to them the author gives not merely his own 
scholarly judgments but also the wide variety 
of contrary and contradictory judgments of 
other outstanding critical scholars in the field. 
Hence one who peruses this book is given 
good evidence upon which to base his own 
conclusions, but is left free to reach them for 
himself. 

This is a book for critical study, serious, 
painstaking thinking, for the scholar or for 
one who peruses it in scholarly pursuits— 
written by one of the foremost scholars in the 
New Testament field. For such a student the 
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book is very valuable. It is both critical and 
conservative, while respecting the views of 
those with whom the author disagrees. 


J. Leonarp FARMER 


Washington, D. C. 


The Epistle to the Romans, By C. K. Barrett. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. viii- 
294 pages. $4.00. 


Henry Chadwick is the general editor for a 
new series projected by the British publisher 
for release under the title Black’s New Testa- 
ment Commentaries. Dr. Barrett’s study of 
Romans is the first volume to be released in 
this country where the general title is to be 
Harper's New Testament Commentaries. Most 
of the contributors are British scholars not 
too well known in this country, though Filson 
and Johnson have been scheduled for Mat- 
thew and Mark respectively. Dr. Barrett is 
Senior Lecturer in Theology at the Univer- 
sity of Durham. His New Testament studies 
(The Holy Spirit in the Gospel Tradition, The 
Gospel According to St. John, New Testament 
Backgrounds) have only recently found pub- 
lishers in this country. 

The new series is an ambitious undertaking 
for its avowed purpose is to present a com- 
mentary which takes full advantage of the 
accumulated knowledge of years of scholarly 
study and interpretation and relates this 
understanding to the contemporary situation 
in the church, and yet to do all of this in a 
volume stripped down to the bare essentials. 
In three hundred pages or less the author is 
to make use of recent critical thought and of 
the best features of past commentaries, 
illuminate the historical background, pro- 
vide a new translation of the text, consider 
fully the questions of doctrine, stress the con- 
temporary relevance of the writings and 
provide basic materials for sermons. In the 
attempt to live up to this exacting prospectus 
Dr. Barrett has struggled manfully and on 
the whole successfully. If the book suffers 
from the imposition of strict limits it has the 
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virtue of presenting a tremendous amount of 
solid and exciting material in a space brief 
enough that a busy minister or professor can 
find time to read it through. 

That Dr. Barrett is a thorough and precise 
scholar was established by his extensive and 
definitive commentary on the Greek text of 
the gospel of St. John. The same critical 
study and familiarity with the work of pre- 
vious commentaries on Romans is evident 
beneath the surface here but the stripping 
down process too often leaves a dangling con- 
clusion without obvious support. The his- 
torical introduction is too brief to be of much 
value to most students of the Bible, but the 
author’s detailed historical knowledge often 
leads to interesting insights in the com- 
mentary. The translation seems quite solid 
and occasionally inspired. As an example: 
“For I am not ashamed of the Gospel, since 
it is the operation of God’s power working 
towards salvation, effective for everyone who 
has faith—Jew first, and then the Gentile too. 
For in it God’s righteousness is revealed on 
the basis of nothing but faith—as it is 
written, He that is righteous by faith shall 
live.” Dr. Barrett dodges none of the doc- 
trinal problems of this letter and finds his 
answers for a number of them in the par- 
ticular eschatological emphasis reflected by 
many recent British writers, and also in 
Barth’s interpretation of predestination. In 
the process Paul’s language becomes precise 
and his thought systematic with a conse- 
quent loss of some of the suggestive power 
of the apostle’s richly imaginative witness. 
While there are few direct references to them 
in the commentary itself, Dr. Barrett 
acknowledges his profound debt to the studies 
of Romans by Luther, Calvin and Barth, 
and succeeds most admirably in making their 
basic insights contemporary and relevant to 
the situation of the church today. Particu- 
larly striking is the interpretation of “law” 
to mean the whole structure of religion, 
ethical and cultic. Finally we can all rejoice 
in the hope of many more sermons con- 
structed of such basic materials as are here 
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provided. So much for the prospectus and its 
fulfilment within limits. 

Careful organization, careful reasoning and 
careful scholarship are commendable char- 
acteristics most evident throughout this 
commentary. The result is a book which can 
be very helpful to anyone who is willing to 
take a fresh look at Romans. The attempt to 
present so much in so little space has resulted 
in a book that is so highly concentrated and 
so complicated in sentence structure that it 
is not easy reading. It will not produce the 
excitement of its three models but it will 
prove most rewarding for anyone who will 
take the time to work it through. 


Lauren E. Brusaker, Jr. 


University of South Carolina 


The Church Faces the Isms. Edited by Arnold 
Black Rhodes. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1958. 304 pages. $4.50. 


Interestingly, this timely volume serves 
three functions: it is a handbook for con- 
temporary evangelism, a practical “‘apolo- 
getic” for pastors, and—incidentally—a 
statement of evangelical, middle-of-the-road 
Protestant belief for the times. It grew out of 
a course at Louisville Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary which, taught by almost a 
dozen different professors, must be an ex- 
citing survey. 

Even the title of the book is controversial. 
What is “the Church,” and who speaks for 
it? The authors claim to be “theologically 
neither narrow nor flat,” but to be ‘“‘evan- 
gelical and... take the Christian faith and 
life seriously.” This viewpoint they designate 
that of “main-line Protestantism,” and the 
contents of the various chapters bear out 
this label fairly well, even with the realiza- 
tion that the “main line” does run through 
the upper South. Then as to “the Isms”—a 
term usually reserved for the fringe groups, 
the odd and sensational—we may be taken 
back to find Roman Catholicism, ecu- 
menism, and ethical culture all bedded down 
under this same title. Beyond these semantic 
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reservations, however, is the fact that the 
symposium does seek to be useful for the 
pastor or layman who, from the majority 
position of Protestantism, seeks to evaluate 
and deal realistically with differing religious 
systems about him. To this end even the 
bibliographies appended to the various 
chapters are a new gathering of resources. 

With Presbyterian logic, the authors start 
out with an avowal of Scripture as their 
standard for judgment—Scripture _ inter- 
preted broadly as the authoritative and 
historical ground of belief. Attention is then 
called to the fact that although many sec- 
tarian roots among American traditions are 
European, the main sectarian movements are 
our very own—one invention, as an author 
here wryly remarks later, for which even 
Russia does not claim prior credit. Following 
this Scriptural and historical preamble, the 
dozen chapters are grouped under three sug- 
gestive (though necessarily procrustean) 
headings: “Isms Predominantly Biblical” 
(Fundamentalism, Adventism, Dispensa- 
tionalism, and Perfectionism): “Isms Both 
Biblical and Cultural’? (Judaism, Roman 
Catholicism, Denominationalism and Ecu- 
menism, The Healing Sects), and “Isms Pre- 
dominantly Cultural” (Totalitarianism as 
Fascism and Communism, Racism, Natural- 
ism-Scientism-Modernism, and Secularism). 
Obviously this is a complete cinerama of the 
world as it faces main-line Protestantism 
from all sides. 

For most ministers, probably the freshest 
and handiest sections will be those on 
Fundamentalism and Roman Catholicism. 
Current revivalism has tended to put the 
Fundamentalist claims squarely before many 
a middle-ground evangelical, and Professor 
Rudolph here sketches them historically, 
giving an evaluation which (though omitting 
a good deal of psychological and sociological 
analysis which could well have been added) is 
of real help. Professor Foreman’s candid and 
broad-gage treatment of Roman Catholicism 
as a ‘“‘sect”’ brings out a wealth of comparisons 
both practical and doctrinal which bear 
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emphatic study and extension. Nowhere in 
such concise form has this reviewer seen such 
knowing and apt statements of the essential 
Protestant-Catholic differences. Rapproache- 
ment between the two systems may not be so 
nearly possible as it seems here, at least in 
any near future. But the informal study of 
points at issue here is illuminating. 

In the other chapters, some more historical 
than others, some more evidently de parti pris 
than others, some more carefully written 
and documented than others, an able Prot- 
estant apologetic is worked out. Perhaps no 
reader of the Scofield Reference Bible will be 
moved by Dr. Chamberlain’s conclusive dis- 
patching of Dispensationalism, nor any 
Moral Re-Armament devotee convinced by 
Dr. Love’s discerning approach to Per- 
fectionism. But the facts and interpretation 
which these chapters contain are of the 
greatest value to those seeking ‘“ammuni- 
tion” for an attack by or on such fine-point 
deviations. Central Protestantism needs to 
consider earnestly, also, the claims of Ad- 
ventism, Mormonism, Christian Science, 
Unity, Judaism, “Modernism”, and the 
political ideologies, along some such lines as 
those mapped out here. 

Inevitably, such a once-over-lightly treat- 
ment of foes without and within can be no 
more than an action manual or “synopsis of 
succeeding instalments.” Sometimes an un- 
expectedly colorful term or phrase or illus- 
tration reminds the reader that the book has 
arisen from lectures designed for the some- 
times somnolent seminarian, rather than the 
scholar in comparative religions or cultures. 
But other seminaries would do well, if they 
have no such course, to take seriously the 
practical and deeply relevant possibilities of 
this over-view of the sects and deviant en- 
thusiasm which surround us. Not polemic 
only, not a general stronghold contra gentes, 
not the blissful camaraderie of mere inter- 
faith practices, but earnest study of what 
people want, why they want it, and what 
alternatives to evangelical Christianity are 

offered—this seems to be our best way for- 
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ward in a pluralistic culture. This lively and 
down-to-the-pulpit manual out of Louisville 
is a notable tool for anyone who preaches or 
teaches in the fast-moving currents of folk 
life in America today. 


Joun Otiver NELSON 


Yale University Divinity School 


Faith and Knowledge. By John Hick. New 
York: Cornell University Press, 1957. xix- 
221 pages. $3.50. 


This book is a refined restatement of an 
argument originally produced as an academic 
thesis. In it the author, Dr. John Hick, in- 
quires into the manner and structure of the 
religious person’s supposed awareness of the 
Divine and supports the thesis that there is a 
cognitive element in faith which shares the 
same basic epistemological pattern in com- 
mon with all our knowing. Thus the theist’s 
awareness of God has the same knowledge 
status as any other rival interpretation of 
knowledge. 

In Part I of Faith and Knowledge, Hick dis- 
cusses both the epistemological and the non- 
epistemological employment of the term 
“faith” in the Judaic-Christian tradition. He 
concludes that faith as “‘fiducia” (trust) 
presupposes faith as “fides” (cognition). He 
suggests that Plato’s interpretation of knowl- 
edge as direct vision of reality and Descartes’ 
notion of knowledge as self-evident awareness 
of true propositions and their implications 
are responsible for the degrading of faith to 
the inferior status of belief, and the infal- 
libilist elevation of knowledge to a meta- 
physical peerage where it loses all contact 
with common human experience. 

Hick examines the scholastic propositional 
attitude towards the cognitive element in 
faith and the reformed reaction which took 
the form of defining revelation in terms of 
history and events. He respects the extreme 
position held in some sections of Protestant 
neo-orthodoxy which asserts that faith is a 
unique divine gift, lying, as such, outside the 
scope of human epistemology. This position, 
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from the viewpoint of Hick’s thesis, severs 
the cognitive side of faith from the basic 
epistemological pattern of all our knowing. 

In Part II of Faith and Knowledge, Hick 
criticizes voluntarist theories of faith (Wil- 
liam James, and F. R. Tennant); theories of 
faith based upon moral conscience (Im- 
manuel Kant and Donald Baillie); and 
Cardinal Newman’s theory of faith based 
upon the “Illative’” sense or inferential 
thinking. These theories of faith serve the 
purpose of inferring the probability of God 
but they cannot prove the existence of God. 
Their inadequacies are apparent when they 
are viewed in the light of the ordinary be- 
liever’s report of his awareness of God. The 
believer is aware of God as a living being 
who has entered into his own experience. He 
claims to enjoy what he describes as an 
experience of God within the context of his 
material and social environments. 

In Part III, Hick argues that while the 
object of religious knowledge is unique, its 
basic epistemological pattern is that of all our 
knowing. Religious knowledge and knowledge 
in other fields are interpretations of the sig- 
nificant items of our experience. Our normal 
consciousness is not of unintelligible isolated 
objects, or confusion, but a continuous con- 
sciousness of objects with significance for us. 
The significance of an object consists in the 
practical difference which the existence of the 
object makes to the individual. Significance 
is a relational concept. It involves a physical 
structure and it functions in relation to 
human interests. We select from nature those 
aspects in relation to which we must act. 
Although the locus of significance is our total 
environment we may in thought divide sig- 
nificance into object-significance and situa- 
tional-significance. Such a division does not 
exist in fact, for an object devoid of a context 
would have no significance for us. Objects 
together with the whole complex of non- 
material realities of our experience are com- 
ponent elements of situational significance. 
Inventory shows three main orders of 
situational-significance corresponding to the 
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division of the universe into nature, man, 
and God. Interpretation is a reflective act in 
which the significance of these orders for the 
individual is determined. Through interpre- 
tation we come to know the natural and 
ethical significance of our experience and 
formulate volitional dispositions which al- 
low us to take appropriate actions in adjust- 
ing our plans and policies to the perceived 
character of our environment. This function 
of interpretation in the knowing process is an 
exercise of intelligence. 

Hick suggests that religious faith, con- 
sidered as cognitive, is an interpreted act of 
this kind. The knowledge of God which the 
religious person has through faith is mediated 
through the significance of his natural and 
social experience. But it is an interpretation 
of the total significance of that experience in 
theistic terms. Thus his knowledge of God is, 
like all cognition, an apprehension reached by 
an act of interpretation. It differs from the 
rest of knowing in that its interpretation is 
uniquely total in scope. In addition to the 
theist’s interpretation of experience in terms 
of a divine Being to whom he is personally 
related, he sees himself as standing in a 
subordinate position to this Being and 
acknowledges the claim of this Being upon 
the whole range of his life. The act of will by 
which one adopts the religious mode of inter- 
pretation is also an act of obedience or 
willingness to obey. Thus although “‘fides’’ 
and “‘fiducia” must be separate in thought, 
they occur together and depend closely upon 
one another. They are two elements in a 
single whole, which is man’s awareness of 
the Divine. 

Hick contends that the indirect way in 
which the awareness of God is mediated is 
necessary if man is to be a free and responsi- 
ble person. If man’s relationship with God is 
to be personal, God must hide himself be- 
hind his creation and leave man the freedom 
to recognize or fail to recognize his dealings 
with him. Therefore God does not coerce 
man. He desires our uncompelled growth 
towards the humanity revealed in Christ, a 
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humanity which both knows God as Lord and 
trusts him as Father. A gradual leading of 
man through his own choices and decisions 
into the Kingdom is necessary if God is to 
protect man’s freedom. Thus for the theist 
faith is a correlate of freedom. Hick con- 
cludes that this theistic interpretation of the 
totality of experience is neither open to 
verification or falsification within the process 
of world history. Yet it is a genuine inter- 
pretation of experience which is different 
from that of any other rival interpretation. 

The treatment of religious faith in this 
book is limited to the Judaic-Christian tradi- 
tion. Hence it is reasonable that the author 
should devote the last chapter to an investi- 
gation of the epistemological nature of the 
character of Jesus Christ. He sees in the 
person of Jesus Christ the key point which 
acts as the focus of religious significance in 
Christianity. 

Without a doubt Faith and Knowledge is a 
significant contribution to Christian apolo- 
getics and philosophy. Dr. Hick’s analyses 
and criticisms of the theories of faith in Part 
II of the book are particularly enlightening. 
However, in Part III the author gives the 
impression that the cognitive element in 
faith is not so much the religious person’s 
experience of the Divine but, preferably, a 
rational interpretation of the total signifi- 
cance of experience. One might conclude that 
Dr. Hick comes close to interpreting faith as 
the cognitive awareness of God in terms of a 
rational intelligibility in which God is a 
logical construct. 

While a better organization of the material 
in Part I of this book would improve its 
lucidity, this is a valuable work, one that 
should further the awakening post-Barthian 
interest in the epistemological character of 
religious faith. The author, informed by in- 
sights from philosophical analysis and neo- 
orthodoxy, has given a brilliant description 
and defense of religious faith as an assertable 
type of knowledge. 

Cuar.es E. Morton 
Dillard University 
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Religion, Philosophy, and Scienc-. By Burn- 
ham P. Beckwith. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1957. 241 pages. $3.75. 


Mr. Beckwith has stated that his purpose 
in writing this book is to provide the Ameri- 
can reader with an elementary exposition of 
logical positivism. Although there are other 
books with similar purposes, they either re- 
flect a European orientation or presuppose a 
considerable amount of knowledge of the 
history of philosophy on the part of the 
reader. Mr. Beckwith has attempted to write 
a clear and simple statement for the person 
with little background in philosophy. For the 
most part he has been successful in this 
endeavor, although the style is by no means 
distinguished and the book could have been 
improved by more careful proofreading. 

In his attempt to write simply, Mr. Beck- 
with appears at times to be guilty of the very 
dogmatism of which he is critical. One misses 
the technique of careful and precise analysis 
which is an important characteristic of the 
group of thinkers with whose point of view 
he is in sympathy. 

The author accepts uncritically Comte’s 
theory of the three stages of human thought: 
the theological, the metaphysical, and the 
positively scientific. Indeed, it is this theory 
which accounts for the title of the book, 
Religion, Philosophy, and Science, and also for 
the sequence of chapters. He sets out to show 
that most of the propositions of religion and 
philosophy are meaningless and also states 
unambiguously his dispute with his fellow 
positivists in that he does not believe that 
logical positivism itself is a form of philoso- 
phy. Finally, he attempts to set straight the 
thinking of scientists themselves, pointing out 
the errors of such people as Einstein, Edding- 
ton and Conant when they reflect upon the 
meaning of the scientific enterprise. An 
example of the surprising results that follow 
from the effort to be extremely simple with 
respect to difficult matters is found in his 
treatment of certain Freudian concepts. After 
a quick dismissal of such terms as id, ego, 
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and superego, he writes that ‘“‘one might re- 
state the basic Freudian doctrine as the 
theory that much if not most human behavior 
is instinctive (emotional) or conscientious 
rather than rational, and that men are 
happier and fare better when they behave 
rationally (expediently). The task of the 
psychoanalyst, then, becomes that of helping 
men become more rational and less impulsive 
and conscientious. When thus restated in 
literal, sensible terms, Freudian doctrine will 
appear much less original and striking, but, 
if verified, will be much more useful.” 

It seems to me that if one wants to have a 
simple exposition of logical positivism, one 
might do better by reading A. J. Ayer’s 
Language, Truth and Logic. 


Howarp B. JEFFERSON 


Clark University 


Existentialism and Theology: An Investiga- 
tion of the Contribution of Rudolph Bult- 
mann to Theological Thought. By George 
W. Davis. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1957. viii-88 pages. $2.75. 


George Davis has written a book which 
illuminates certain aspects of the thought of 
Rudolph Bultmann. In a simple and gen- 
erally readable style the author has sought to 
clarify, particularly for the lay reader, some 
of the more sophisticated and controversial 
interpretations of the Marburg theologian. 
This includes a discussion of such matters as 
myth, demythologization, history, decision, 
eschatology, and the resurrection. Most 
readers will find his discussion of myth and 
demythologization helpful, although there is 
little said which had not already been said by 
Gogarten in his book on Demythologizing and 
History. The discussion of Bultmann’s view 
on history—which is crucial to an under- 
standing of his thought—is really too brief 
to be significantly contributory, but it does 
present the substance of Bultmann’s position 
as concerns the interdependence of sub- 
jectivity and objectivity. 

Throughout the book much is said about 
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the task of demythologizing. Less is said 
about Bultmann’s relation to existentialism. 
Hence the title, in the final analysis, is de- 
ceptive. To be sure, Bultmann’s program of 
demythologization and his existentialist cate- 
gories are vitally related, but they do con- 
stitute two distinct aspects of his thought. 
Davis has not succeeded in keeping them 
separate, and hence has beclouded the rela- 
tion between the two as well as the wider 
problem of Bultmann’s relation to the 
existentialist movement as a whole. The 
surprise, or one might call it a shock, comes 
after one has finished reading the book and 
finds to his amazement that there has been 
only one reference to Heidegger. Insofar as 
Bultman has explicitly stated that it is in 
Heidegger’s existentialist analytics of Dasein 
(human being) that the ontological structures 
present in the act of existing (ontological 
structures already presupposed in the New 
Testament view of man) have their most 
forceful and convincing delineation, one must 
regard Davis’ negligence on this point 
nothing less than scholastic myopia. With- 
out mention of his name a use of Heidegger’s 
concepts is made at various times in the 
essay, particularly those of ‘‘authenticity” 
and “‘inauthenticity,” but the reader gains no 
information concerning either their original 
meaning in Heidegger’s philosophy or the 
relationship of this original meaning to their 
“‘theologized” meaning as expressed by Bult- 
mann. Indeed the whole relation of Bultmann 
to existentialism remains obscure and at 
places seems to be misinterpreted. For ex- 
ample, we read, “The existential question, 
with which the Bible is concerned, is, there- 
fore, ‘What is man’s true life?’ That is the 
question of all existential philosophers” (43- 
44). To be valid this statement needs con- 
siderably more qualification, for which the 
reader looks in vain. The question, “What is 
man’s true life?,”” as asked by the Bible and 
as asked by Heidegger is hardly the same. 
The Bible, as Bultmann is quick to point out, 
asks the question concerning man’s “true 
life” relative to his concrete and ontic faith 
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decision. Heidegger asks the question re/ative 
to the universal and ontological structures which 
are presupposed in any concrete decision— 
religious or otherwise. The one is presupposed 
by the other in that the ontological is always 
presupposed by the ontic, and it is precisely 
this which defines for Bultmann the peculiar 
relationship which obtains between ex- 
istentialist philosophy and the Christian 
message. Thus the relationship between the 
question of the Bible and the question of 
existentialism must be interpreted within the 
wider context of Bultmann’s understanding 
of the relationship between theology and 
philosophy as such—a problem which he dis- 
cusses at some length in his article, “Die 
Geschichtlichkeit des Daseins und der Glaube”’ 
(Zeitschrift fur Theologie und Kirche, 1930), 
to which there is not even a passing reference 
in Davis’ book. 

Finally, Existentialism and Theology is de- 
plorably deficient in critical insight. Has 
Bultmann simply pronounced the final word 
for contemporary theology? Are no questions 
to be raised concerning the marriage of 
existentialism and Christianity? Is it possible 
to appropriate existentialist categories and 
concepts without pre-conditioning the faith 
encounter which they seek to elucidate? Has 
Bultmann, in short, productively resolved the 
problem of the relationship of philosophy 
(and modern culture in general) to Christian 
faith? Many of the readers may agree with 
Davis that he has indeed done so. Neverthe- 
less, it would have been well had the issue 
been pursued in a more critical manner. 


Carvin O. ScurRAG 
Purdue University 


History of Religions. By E. O. James. New 
York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1957. 


x-237 Pages. $2.75. 


Here is a comprehensive “pass-in-review” 
of the origin, history and meaning of religion, 
both in the generic and specific sense. How- 
ever, the author devotes most of his book (six 
out of eight chapters) to the account of sev- 
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eral major religions of the world—ancient 
Middle East, India, China and Japan, 
Judaism and Zoroastrianism, Greece and 
Rome, Christiantity and Islam. 

Dr. James states at the outset (Preface 
and Chapter I) his objective and limitation. 
His main goal is to present a molar overall 
view of the history of religions, rather than a 
molecular detailed account. His aim for the 
reader is to offer an all-round knowledge and 
a reasonably clear picture of a most involved 
and complicated subject—history of re- 
ligions. His limitation confines his work to an 
introductory approach. He recognizes and 
admits the difficulty of arriving at accurate 
conclusions in the study of the origin and de- 
velopment of religions. His limitation, how- 
ever, is off-set greatly by the extensive 
bibliography at the end of each chapter. The 
average reader would profit greatly by read- 
ing chapters one and eight first, thus com- 
prehending the author’s fundamental ap- 
proach and enhancing his understanding of 
the remaining chapters. 

The author plunges immediately into a 
sharp criticism of what he terms “‘a theory of 
survivals,” prominent in the latter part of 
the last century, which tended to account for 
the origin and development of religions and 
social institutions. The monumental work of 
Sir James Frazer’s Golden Bough is specifically 
attacked as having missed the mark regard- 
ing this theory. Dr. James terms Hegel’s idea 
of an “age of magic” preceding an “age of 
religion” as “an unwarranted assumption” 
(p. 2). The author then proceeds on his fun- 
damental thesis that chronological accuracy 
and concrete evidence as to the when, where 
and how of the genesis of religion allude exact 
finding out. He supports this thesis with the 
example of the relationship between the 
historic origin and development of magic and 
religion. He refutes the evolutionary simple 
scheme, and posits what he calls a “magio- 
religious’’ developmental relationship, 
thereby avoiding clearly defined distinctions 
(pp. 2-5). The author defends his thesis by 
making it apparent that the eclectic ap- 
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proach is most effective and argues that one 
must not be content with a singular approach 
to the study of the history of religions, 
whether this approach is functional, anthro- 
pological, sociological, archaeological or 
others. One must, instead, make use of all 
these scientific approaches in a combined 
effort to get at the truth of the past, present 
and future implications and evaluations of 
the origin and development of religions. 

Dr. James then critically examines and 
discusses each topic with the above approach 
and admirably reaches his goal. Anyone who 
is concerned with and interested in the whole 
problem of religion, its nature and function 
in the total life of man, past, present, and 
future, will benefit immensely from this 
scholarly work. The student, teacher, minis- 
ter, and layman on all levels will find this 
work revealing, challenging and provoking. 


Grapy Davis 


Shaw University 


Psychotherapy and Religion. By Henry 
Guntrip. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1957. 206 pages. $3.00. 


One of the distinguishing characteristics of 
modern religious thinking is the desire and 
effort to make available to the purposes of 
religion the discoveries of the social scientist 
and the medical scientist about the nature 
and functioning of man and the human mind. 
For a considerable time, the theories of 
Freud, Jung, and Adler were given short 
shrift by the majority of religious thinkers in 
general and Christian ministers in particular. 
A part of the reason for this was that there 
appeared to be a tendency on the part of psy- 
chiatry and its related fields to remove from 
the individual any sense of personal responsi- 
bility for his actions, but to transfer such 
responsibility to forces over which the 
individual exercised no control. 

Present trends in psychiatry and psycho- 
therapy seem to indicate a shifting in the area 
of the relationship between man and God to 
the extent that these sciences are more com- 
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patible to the Christian minister. One of the 
underlying reasons for this new appreciation 
on the part of scientists may well be that 
Christian ministers are taking a new interest 
in investigating and using the findings of such 
scientists. The author of Psychotherapy and 
Religion is such a Christian minister. He has 
attempted to make available in this present 
work the results of his studies and exper- 
iences. He has many valuable contributions 
to make. One of these, his presentation of 
Fairborne’s understanding of human per- 
sonality as opposed to the Freudian “‘id,”’ is 
one that the Christian minister can live with, 
and will urge the accommodation of the ap- 
plication of the principles and theories of 
post-Freudian psychology within the frame- 
work of Christian thinking. His definition of 
personal relationships deserves the considera- 
tion of careful thinkers. 

There are still many questions that Chris- 
tianity has to ask of the depth psychologist. 
One still finds no clear understanding of the 
place of free will in the teachings of psy- 
chiatry and related sciences. One still finds 
no satisfactory clue as to how the individual 
can conquer his physical environment for the 
strengthening of his spiritual self. However, 
there is hope that a rapprochment may be 
effected between religion and the related 
fields of psychiatry and psychotherapy. More 
such works as Guntrip’s will hasten that day. 

H. Avsion Ferree 


School of Religion 


Howard University 


Toward a Christian Philosophy of Higher 
Education. Edited by John Paul von 
Grueningen. Philadelphia: The West- 
minister Press, 1957. 179 Pages. $3.50. 


Toward a Christian Philosophy of Higher 
Education is a useful reference work for all 
questions in the field of religion. Justification 
for the Christian College is not casually and 
traditionally made. There is genuine effort to 
determine the basis for the claim. Though 
there is diversity in presentation, it is evident 
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that a remarkable continuity of theme has 
been maintained. 

The organization of the material affords its 
use as a study book, and, in limited fashion, 
as a textbook. The writers are of varied 
theological orientation and the variety of 
viewpoints makes for challenge and direction. 
The editor has organized the papers of the 
contributors, eleven prominent Protestant 
educators, under four headings: theory, per- 
sonality, method, and goals. 


There is considerable literature on the 
shelves, defining, describing, and defending a 
Christian point of view in the philosophy of 
higher education. This volume synthesizes 
these varied emphases and makes applicable 
theory and philosophy. The reader will be 
impressed both by the scholarship of the 
writers and the boldness in criticism. Where 
there is criticism of secularism, there is also 
substantial analysis and criticism of the 
sacred, traditionally viewed. The goals of 
Christian higher education are not dissimilar 
to the goals as defined by general educators. 
In fact, there is much identity here. The 
contribution of the work lies in its effective 
clarification of goals, both specific and 
general. Christian education is viewed as an 
integrating factor rather than a superim- 
posed body of knowledge separate from the 
total quest in learning. 

The section dealing with personality is 
especially useful for the workers in church 
schools and for college chaplains. The several 
disciplines interpreting personality are con- 
trasted with the particular claim of the Chris- 
tian faith. The writer is forceful and persua- 
sive in his argument that no field of thought 
is closed to the Christian. Strengths and 
weaknesses in approach to personality, the 
strains and stresses of interpersonal relations, 
and the curriculum are discussed with a 
refreshing candor. 

The theme of evangelism is finely woven 
throughout each paper and does not follow 
the all too frequent absorption with propa- 
gandizing of the faith. Christian concepts are 
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carefully evaluated in each section of the 
book. 

The reader will be thumbing again and 
again through the pages for support in his 
claims for Christian higher education and in 
the specific aids for interpretation and in 
further exploraton. 


SamuaL L. Ganpy 


Dillard University 


Alcoholics Anonymous Comes of Age—By A 
Co-Founder. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1957. 335 pages. $4.00. 


This is a worthy successor to Alcoholics 
Anonymous, published in 1939, which was the 
first A. A. attempt to set forth its experience 
and methods. 

The Alcoholics Anonymous movement is 
without question the most significant con- 
tribution to overcoming alcoholism known 
today. It is a story with a dramatic beginning 
in 1935, poignantly retold in this new volume, 
when two “drunks” founded Alcoholics 
Anonymous. At present, with its 200,000 
members and world-wide acclaim, the move- 
ment has “‘come of age,’”’ both as something 
of a religious philosophy and an “‘organiza- 
tion’’ of sorts. 

In this volume, one obtains much detailed 
and dramatic history of the painful begin- 
nings; the basic aims and their testing in 
the first twenty years; and some excellent 
reports by outstanding nonalcoholics like 
The Reverend Sam Shoemaker, Dr. Harry 
Tiebout and others who have been associated, 
both as friends and professionals, with the 
movement from the early experiences of the 
co-founders. All this, together with talks de- 
livered and papers read at the great St. Louis 
Convention in 1955, is reported here in very 
readable style. 

Alcoholics Anonymous Comes of Age will 
prove fascinating and moving reading to any 
pastor concerned about the needs of his 
people. It is a must if one would obtain any 
real understanding of this movement. In 
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these pages, one finds not only the “saving 
equally testimony” of those who now “‘see,” 
but equally, one is exposed to the basic 
tenets by which the movement found itself 
and was able to achieve its spectacular 
results. This is well spelled out in the three 
main sections contained in the chapter on 
“The Three Legacies of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous: Recovery, Unity and Service.” 


There is much in this volume which will 
prove challenging to the minister. Perhaps 
the most significant aspect is that Alcoholics 
Anonymous seems to be a profound com- 
mentary on what might well have been the 
early Church’s experience. “Called out” as 
these men were, they found their salvation, 
not in belief or works as such, but in a pro- 
found conviction that they must witness to 
the meaningfulness of that which laid hold 
upon them. As long as they do this—not 
attempt to cure drunks (or win souls!), but 
witness to the fact of the “Power Greater 
than Ourselves”—they retain their vitality 
and are able to help the defeated drunk. 


This book is refreshing reading. It is deeply 
moving in its revelation of the depths of 
despair to which we humans are all prone. 
Above all, it is a triumphant witness to an 
age-old truth that “with God all things are 
possible.”’ It still remains a task for the con- 
cerned pastor to understand more of how 
these things come to be. But this book has 
shed much light on that dark path. 


Ernest E. BrupDer 


Saint Elizabeths Hospital 
Washington, D. C. 


The Quest and Character of a United Church. 
By Winfred E. Garrison. New York: 
Abindgon Press, 1957. 238 pages. $3.50. 


It is certainly too much to ask that one 
book by one man could furnish conclusive 
answers to the burning question of the what, 
why, and how the Unity of the Church. It is 
too much even to ask such a question when 
that man has had a long and distinguished 
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career as a historian and teacher of Church 
History, as has Dr. Garrison. But there was 
the thought that the combination of scholar 
and a moving spirit in the deliberations of 
the World Council of Churches, Faith and 
Order, Commision, and various and sundry 
other movements studying the problems of 
Church Unity and Ecumenicity would pro- 
duce a work that would shed great light in 
the field. From this point of view, Dr. 
Garrison’s work is disappointing. 


One must bring to the analysis of Church 
History his own particular insights and be- 
liefs. Complete objectivity in such an area is 
merely wishful thinking. Dr. Garrison has 
been more objective than most writers, but 
there is still present an impatience with posi- 
tions other than his own. This one feels, 
rather than reads, but the implication is still 
there. 


Many of the references quoted present a 
particular point of view. Others, just as 
venerable, well-known, and reliable, might 
have been cited which would have led to 
entirely different conclusions. The conclu- 
sions arrived at by the author as he examines 
the periods of Church History would cer- 
tainly encounter strong rebuttal from other 
quarters. 


In his concluding chapter, his eight char- 
acteristics of a future united Church appear 
to be a dream so impossible of accomplish- 
ment that one wonders if we are doomed to a 
perpetuation of the present divided state of 
Christendom. 


There are some brilliant analyses of free- 
dom and unity as they apply to the Christian 
Church in the first chapter. These make the 
book challenging, but somewhere on the 
road to his announced destination, Dr. 
Garrison becomes lost, and, one feels, so does 


his quest for the United Church. 
H. Avsion Ferree 


School of Religion 


Howard University 
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Journey Into Self. By M. Esther Harding. 
New York: Longmans Green and Co., 
1956. ix-301 pp. $5.00. 


Dr. Harding, a leading Jungian analytical 
psychologist, previously wrote several books 
in her field which drew upon the whole 
gamut of anthropological lore and history of 
religions. In this recent work she turns to the 
examination of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
a Christian classic familiar to many of us 
from childhood. In reading it we find a 
piquant combination—treatment of the 
familiar material in a broader, unfamiliar 
frame of reference. 

She points out that, both within Chris- 
tianity and outside it, many inner journeys 
have been recorded—some assisted by pre- 
scribed religious disciplines, some not. They 
all show a common aim of seeking wholeness 
through conscious contact and reconciliation 
with the unconscious inner world through 
active imagination (dream, fantasy, vision). 
They are undertaken only by persons driven 
by a deep need to do so, who cannot be con- 
tent to live on the surface in unexamined 
assent to the socially prescribed dogma, 
myth or ritual. 

The kind of inner journey Dr. Harding 
knows best is that which is initiated by a 
Jungian analysis. She finds that Christian’s 
(i.e. Bunyan’s) journey corresponds remark- 
ably with that of people under analysis, not 
only in its broad essentials but in many 
small details which show that Bunyan was 
recording, for the most part honestly, his 
actual dreams and visions over a period of 
years. According to Jung the people, animals, 
and natural phenomena one meets in dreams 
represent inner tendencies of which one is not 
sufficiently aware to feel them as one’s own; 
they are projected outside oneself till one 
learns to understand and deal with them. 
The case for this is well illustrated in Chris- 
tian’s encounters. But Bunyan naturally 
added large doses of Puritan doctrine and 
moralizings, with the purpose of making the 
book a guide for all Christian pilgrims. 
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Dr. Harding feels that the analysis of this 
particular journey would be valuable to 
modern readers because: (1) one cannot 
without breach of confidence publish a full 
undisguised account of the analysis of a con- 
temporary person; but Bunyan, long de- 
parted, left us both an autobiography and 
this story. (2) Most English-speaking people 
today are heirs of Puritanism unconsciously 
if not consciously, and are affected by it 
whether they know it or not. (3) Bunyan 
lived, as we do, in a time of great social 
upheaval, in which individuals are driven to 
inner search by the weakening of outward 
sanctions. 


A chapter is devoted to Bunyan’s life and 
background, showing how that kind of re- 
ligious experience began which, later in 
Bedford jail, he put into connected story 
form. Interestingly, the story tells not only 
what Bunyan consciously meant to convey, 
but shows the protests of his unconscious 
against the narrowness of his creed—protests 
which he suppressed, to his own hurt. Dr. 
Harding appreciates values in Puritanism as 
well as seeing its disvalues; but she remarks 
that Bunyan, an uneducated man, belonged 
to one of the more fanatical Puritan sects. 


There are great riches and depth of under- 
standing in this book. Any hard-pressed 
Christian can read with profit what is said 
about the Slough of Despond, the Valley of 
Humiliation, the battle with Apollyon, and 
the Valley of the Shadow. There are other 
elements alien and disturbing to Christians, 
but worth grappling with. Dr. Harding’s 
ethic is responsible and serious, but is derived 
neither from the New Testament nor from 
traditional Christianity. Her explanation of 
the efficacy of the Cross takes account only 
of its pre-Christian meanings, with slight, if 
any, references to the Christian meanings. 
And there is ambiguity throughout, as to 
whether the too-spiritual figure which Chris- 
tians call Christ is really a sufficient Savior. 
To Jungians, beyond the Christ-symbol, 
there is a deeper psychological reality, “the 
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Self,” symbolized by the alchemists as a 
hermaphrodite uniting spirit and natural in- 
stinct, from whom comes rebirth and trans- 
formation. Amazingly, the unlettered Bun- 
yan dreamed accurately of the alchemists’ 
symbol and included it among the pictures at 
the Interpreter’s House. If he could have 
understood it (says Dr. Harding) his salva- 
tion would have been more complete than it 
was, a real achievement of wholeness. Christ 
is treated throughout as the best symbol of 
the Self available to the Christian—but 
finally an inadequate symbol, which inspires 
conscious moral effort but cannot transform 
the unconscious and integrate the whole 
psyche. 

There is a problem raised here which de- 
serves attention not yet given it by Christian 
theologians. 


Erminie Huntress LANTEeRO 


Chicago, Illinois 


BOOK NOTES 


Samaria the Capital of the Kingdom of Israel. 
By André Parrot. Translated by S. H. 
Hooke, New York: Philosophical Library, 
1958. 143 pages. $2.75; Babylon and the 
Old Testament. By André Parrot. Trans- 
lated by B. E. Hooke. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1958. 166 pages. $2.75; 
Golgotha and the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. By André Parrot. Translated by 
Edwin Hudson. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1957. 127 pages. $2.75. 


André Parrott, Curator-in-Chief of the 
French National Museums, has set forth in 
the first volume a fascinating account of the 
history of Samaria from 922 B.C. down to the 
Christian era. Through a survey of a little 
less than a thousand years of history, the 
author helps the reader to recall vividly some 
significant data on the religion and life of the 
people of Israel. 

Babylon and the Old Testament is equally 


interesting, for here one is exposed to Baby- 
lonian influence in the Old Testament and the 
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historical events in the lives of Israel's people 
from about 721 B.C. to the fall of Babylon 
in 539 B.C. Both of these books are amply 
illustrated with archaeological findings which 
help to give vivid pictures of the achieve- 
ments of the ancients. 


In Golgotha and the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, André Parrot discusses the ar- 
chaeological problems connected with the 
City of Jerusalem, the traditional site and 
interest on the part of the first witnesses in 
the place where the Master was crucified, 
and the tombs and burials in ancient Jeru- 
salem. As surveys, these three books contain 
a wealth of information which the reader may 
grasp in a brief period of time. 


The Authority of the Bible. By C. H. Dodd. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 
XIII-306 pages. $1.00. 


A Harper Torchbook edition, this book was 
first published in 1929. Here the author, some 
twenty-nine years after the first edition, seeks 
to bring into view his current reflections on 


the meaning of history in such a way as to 
place them within the context of contem- 
porary discussion. It is his contention that in 
the study of the Bible, man is “dealing with 
actual history, disclosing a meaning which 
reaches beyond history, and not with a myth 
whose factual content is neglible.” (p. VIII) 
The book is a source of enlightenment for 
the reader. He will find that the author has 
pursued the task of delineating the authority 
of the Bible by rational and critical methods. 
Thus, under four main divisions, the reader 
is exposed to the rational and critical think- 
ing of C. H. Dodd as he discusses “The 
Authority of Individual Inspiration,” in 
reference to prophecy and the personal re- 
ligion of the prophets; “The Authority of 
Corporate Experience,” in which the Bible is 
viewed as a record of prophetic religion in 
the common life of the community; “The 
Authority of the Incarnation,” and “The 
Authority of History.’’ The reader will be 
richly rewarded by the content of this book. 
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They Met at Philippi. By Carroll E. Simcok. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1958. 
XII-174 pages. $3.75. 


In writing a devotional commentary on 
Philippians, the author states that, ‘‘A truly 
devotional commentary on Holy Scripture 
must deepen the Christian reader’s devotion 
to his Lord.” (p. X) His purpose is thus to 
accentuate the dynamics of a Bible-based 
devotional commentary—“to make better 
Christians out of Christians, to quicken: to 
strengthen the faith, to enlighten under- 
standing, to quicken love, and to stir up 
wills.” (p. XI) 

Dr. Simcok devotes twenty-six chapters to 
the various aspects of the man Paul and his 
conversion, the letter to the Philippians, and 
the significant points of reference in the letter 
that sponsor the aim of a Bible-centered 
devotional commentary—“to make better 
Christians out of Christians.” 


Letters to My God. By Dagobert D. Runes. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 
58 pages. $2.00. 


He who has been exposed to the spirit of 
Runes in his Letters to My Son and Letters to 
My Daughter will welcome this third volume. 
These meditations bring the reader face to 
face with the perplexing problems which be- 
set his heart and mind. Though perplexed by 
the cruelty and inhuman deeds of evildoers, 
the reader may find hope in Runes’ incisive 
observations: “If Thy countenance is turned 
away, Thy flock will wander in error and sin. 
There is no pleasure in greed, only more 
greed.” (p. 25) Such thoughts as these en- 
rich Letters to My God. 


The Book of God. By Baruch Spinoza. Edited 
by Dagobert D. Runes. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1958. 121 pages. $3.00. 


The Guide for the Perplexed. By Moses 
Maimonides. Translated by M. Fried- 
lander. New York: Dover Publications, 

1956. xxx-414 pages. $1.85. 
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The Procession Poems. By Khalil Gibran. 
Edited and translated by George 
Kheirallah. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1958. 73 pages. $2.75. 


A two-fold benefit may be derived from the 
reading of this little book. In the first place, 
the editor gives the reader an informative 
biographical introduction to Khalil Gibran, 
best known for his profound insights in The 
Prophet. In the second place, the reader is 
given an opportunity to participate in the 
deep insights in Gibran’s poems which have 
as their foci thoughts on such subjects as 
“Youth,” “Life and Sorrow,” ‘Religion,” 
“Justice,” ‘Will and Right,” “Science and 
Knowledge,” and many others. The book is of 
special value to one who delights in ruminat- 
ing on such concepts as love, justice, freedom, 
happiness and hope, and will and right. 


In One Spirit. By D. Campbell Wyckoff. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1958. VIII-167 
pages. $2.95. 


The author presents a case for missionary 
education, placing it within the sphere of 
Christian education. Youth on the senior 
high level is the object of the writer’s concern. 
He thus leads the reader into an under- 
standing of the characteristics of the senior 
high youth, the adolescent in transition; 
and, also, he indicates how adults may work 
effectively with senior high youth, to the end 
that young people may get acquainted with 
missions at first hand. This book is a must for 
the adult who desires to guide the thinking 
and acting of senior highs, relative to the 
missionary task of the church. 


Cosmic Symphony. By H. R. Vanderbyll. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 
54 pages. $2.75. 


The Song of Mary. By Nathan Wright, Jr. 
Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1958. 89 
pages. $2.75. 
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A Tool in his hand. By Ann M. Harrison. 
New York: Friendship Press, 1958. 170 
pages. $2.50. 


Suddenly the Sun. By Eleanor Hull. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1957. ix-130 pages. 
$2.75. 


William Ellery Channing, Unitarian Chris- 
tianity and Other Essays. Edited by Irving 
H. Bartlett. New York: The Liberal Arts 
Press, 1958. xxxii-121 pages. $.80. 


John Woolman and the 20th Century. By 
Reginald Reynolds. Wallingford: Pendle 
Hill Pamphlet, No. 96, 1958. 32 pages. $.35. 
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The Human way out. By Lewis Mumford. 
Wallingford: Pendle Hill Pamphlet, No. 
97, 1957. 28 pages. $.35. 


Conciliar Congregationalism in the United 
States. 1956-1648. By David Nelson Beach. 
New Haven: The Whaples-Bullis Com- 
pany, 1957. 41 pages. 

The Absurdity of Christianity and other 
Essays. By Archibald Allan Bowman. New 
York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1958. 68 
pages. $.75. 

Mystery and Meaning in the Christian Faith. 
By Hugh T. Kerr. Toronto: Ryerson Press, 
1958. 51 pages. $1.00. 

Islam, Muhammad and his Religion. Edited 
by Arthur Jeffery. New York: The Liberal 
Arts Press, 1958. x-252 pages. $1.75. 
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An important survey of Christian 
social ethics, relating theology to 
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An authoritative account of one 
of society’s most complex problems. 
Surveying the findings of sociology 
on the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, Dr. Miller goes on to dis- 
cuss the treatment and prevention of 
juvenile delinquency—what others 
are doing and what you can do. 

Dr. Miller is head of the Depart- 
ment of Social Ethics at Wesley Theo- 
logical Seminary, Washington, D. C. 
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associate in the Danforth Foundation. 
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